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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WE THOUGHT that the death of Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy had more or less symbolized the end of a certain 
period in American political life. It seemed that the two 
Geneva conferences and the events of 1956 in Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East had, at least, established new lines of 
division among the two parties on Communism and thus 
taken the sting out of disputes over who did what to whom 
in 1938, 1943 and 1948. But some old disputes, it seems, 
never die; they just fade away for a while and return as 
historical controversies. 

The publication of In the Court of Public Opinion, a 
book by Alger Hiss, is intended to revive one of the major 
disputes of that bygone era. It is a dispute that can no 
longer be fought in the courts, for all possible appellate 
courts have already ruled against Hiss; but that very fact 
makes it all the more suitable as a subject for inconclusive 
cocktail-hour argumentation. 

‘ In order that such discussions may be buttressed by facts, 
Tue -<New Leaper next week will run a 3,000-word review 
of the Hiss. book. We feel it necessary to say a few words 
now about ‘the reviewer, whose qualifications, it seems to 
us, are rather extraordinary. 

' Paul R: Hays, professor of few at Columbia University, 
worked his way through law school teaching Greek and 
Latin and has been practicing law since 1933. During the 
Roosevelt Administration, he served in Washington as coun- 
sel for the National Recovery Administration and the Re- 
settlement Administration (1934-35), as a member of the 
U.S. Board of Legal Examiners (1941-44), and as a counsel 
in the Justice Department (1944-45). In New York State, 
when Herbert H. Lehman was Governor, he was counsel 
to the State Banking Department (1936-37) and the State 












Law Revision Commission (1937, 1945) and a member of 
the State Mediation Board (1940-44). In 1942, he 
authored a book called The Judicial Function in Feder 
Administrative Agencies. All of this experience puts Hays 
in a special position to evaluate the Hiss book. For in that 
book, as Hays writes, “the hero of the piece is the New 
Deal, for the supposed sins of which Hiss was made to 
suffer. The villains are those who, through Hiss, would 
attack the achievements of the New Deal.” 

Since his experience as an active New Dealer, Professor 
Hays has, in addition to teaching, been active as a labor 
arbitrator and as an impartial chairman in numerous jn. 
dustries. He also prepared, in 1947, a book called Cazes 
and Materials on Civil Procedure, has written for Com. 
mentary, Columbia Law Review and other publications, 
and was a leading member of the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom. In February 1956, he reviewed Justice 
William O. Douglas’s We the Judges, in THe New Leaner. 


Reprints AVAILABLE: We still have copies available of | 


the following 1956 features: 


e “Labor in the Soviet Orbit,” by Anatole Shub (third | 


printing); 84 pages pamphlet-size, 25 cents a copy, 100 
copies for $20. 

e “India: Awakening Giant,” by W. S. Woytinsky; 24 
pages magazine-size, 20 cents a copy, 100 copies for $18. 

e “The Crimes of the Stalin Era,” the full text of the 
famed “secret” speech by Nikita Khrushchev annotated by 
Boris I. Nicolaevsky (third printing); 68 pages pamphlet 
size, 20 cents a copy, 100. copies for $18. 

e “The Storm in Eastern Europe,” by Milovan Dijilas; 
four pages magazine-size, 10 cents a copy, 100 copies for 
$7.50. 
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The New S 


Offensive 


By Denis Healey 


LonDoNn 

PRING is bustin’ out all over the 

Kremlin. There has not been 
such a spate of diplomatic activity in 
Moscow for many years. Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin has fired a barrage of 
letters and notes at the governments 
of nearly all the NATO powers, and 
each of the Soviet leaders has played 
some part in building up a new pic- 
ture of Russian policy. 

The first stage in the campaign 
was a series of warnings to the Eu- 
ropean members of NATO against 
the awful consequences of accepting 
nuclear arms on their territory— 
whether under their own or Ameri- 
can control. By far the most savage 
of these was the Soviet note to West- 
ern Germany; this attacked Adenauer 
personally for staking a claim to 
“tactical” atomic weapons, and 
spelled out in some detail the nature 
of a campaign fought in Germany 
with nuclear arms. “Western Ger- 
many,” it said, “would become one 
big cemetery.” Unlike the Scandina- 
Vian governments, which took their 
warnings calmly, Adenauer was bad- 
ly rattled by the note. The role of 
atomic weapons in a European war 
is the main issue in the German elec- 
tion campaign, and the Soviet note 
was carefully drafted to damage Ade- 
nauer’s position. He reacted by deny- 
ing intentions which he had specifi- 
cally proclaimed a few weeks earlier, 
and left the confusion over NATO’s 
lse of atomic weapons worse than 
ever, 

The second stage in the campaign 
was the publication of the Bulganin- 
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BULGANIN 


Eden correspondence before the mili- 
tary action in Suez, and a renewal 
of Russia’s earlier proposal to neu- 
tralize the whole of the Middle East 
and operate an arms embargo in the 
area. Bulganin’s letters are, in fact, 
of considerable interest. Dated from 
September 11 to October 23, they are 
friendly and thoughtful in tone, warn- 
ing Eden accurately enough about 
the consequences to Britain of a re- 
sort to arms, with special emphasis 
on the fact that “today, just as in 
the past, small wars can turn into big 
wars, with all the grave consequences 
for states and peoples following 
therefrom.” They also indicate that 
in the end Russia was as badly de- 
ceived as America regarding British 
intentions. When at the Security 
Council meeting in mid-October 
Britain, France and Egypt reached 
a basis for negotiation far more 
favorable to the West than the settle- 
ment which Nasser is now able to 
impose, Bulganin took it for granted 
that war was at last excluded. He 
must have been as furious as Eisen- 


oviet Peace 


Is there an opportunity for real bargaining? 


hower at what happened a week later. 

The third stage was a direct ap- 
proach to Britain for a general settle- 
ment. Bulganin sent a long letter to 
Macmillan on April 20 in which, be- 
sides warning Britain what she would 
suffer in an atomic war, he congratu- 
lated Macmillan on his decision to cut 
British troops in Germany and 
offered to resume discussion on the 
Eden proposals for a disengagement 
of hostile forces in Central Europe. 
This letter was excessively flattering 
in tone—even the warnings were 
couched in apologetic language, very 
different from that addressed to the 
other European powers. Bulganin 
ended with an appeal for more per- 
sonal contacts between leading states- 
men of the two countries. 

The theme of disarmament and a 
European disengagement was re- 
peated by First Deputy Premier 
Mikoyan during his visit to Austria 
a week later, and was taken up again 
by Zorin on April 30 in London. 
Zorin presented the United Nations 
Disarmament Subcommittee with the 
most reasonable proposals Russia has 
yet made in this field. Their most im- 
portant feature was a frank admission 
that, given the obstacles to a compre- 
hensive disarmament agreement, a 
start should be made with disarma- 
ment in Central Europe, the area of 
greatest tension. They maintain Rus- 
sia’s earlier acceptance of ground 
control posts in the area of arms 
limitation, and go further than ever 
before in accepting air inspection. In 
Europe, the area thus opened to air 
inspection would extend from the ex- 








treme southeast of Britain to a nar- 
row strip of Soviet territory adjoining 
Poland. A second area would extend 
east from Siberia and Alaska to the 
American Middle West. 

It is easy to see this extensive com- 
plex of diplomatic activity as aimed 
at weakening and dividing the West, 
and this may well be one of its pur- 
poses, But there is a consistency in 
the pattern which suggests that the 
new Soviet policy represents a real 
shift of front produced by preoccupa- 
tions which the West would be well 
advised to take seriously. Indeed, 
apart from the disingenuous attempts 
to exploit wounded national pride in 
Britain, Russia is for once saying 
much the same thing to every mem- 
ber of the Western alliance, though 
the tone of her words varies from one 
to another. If the main aim were to 
exploit internal conflicts inside the 
Atlantic community, one would ex- 
pect, as in the past, to find Russia 
playing more effectively on the theme 
of anti-Americanism, and exacerbat- 
ing French suspicions of Germany. 

I believe that Russia is at last com- 
ing to terms with some aspects of the 
technological revolution in warfare 
—indeed, she may have been quicker 
than the West to assess the impact of 
the new weapons on diplomacy. In 
the first place, now that she has her 
own H-bombs, she no longer seems 
frightened that the United States will 
deliberately initiate world war by a 
surprise attack upon her—the real 
danger of world war now comes from 
a local war which the great powers 
are unable to prevent from spread- 
ing. Germany and the Middle East are 
the most likely sources of such a war, 
and therefore the great powers must 
consider whether there is some way 
by which they can collectively reduce 
the prospects of a local conflict in 
either area. 

The danger of local war leading to 
world war may be greatly increased 
as atomic weapons spread beyond the 
three countries which now monopo- 
lize them. Once it has atomic arms, 
a country which has major national 
interests it has failed to secure by 





peaceful means may be tempted to 
take risks which satisfied powers 
would never envisage. And the very 
existence of a thermonuclear stale- 
mate between Russia and America 
may seem to provide an umbrella be- 
neath which smaller powers may take 
risks with impunity. 

Finally, if major war is no longer 
a rational means of policy, preparing 
to fight with the latest available weap- 
ons becomes impossibly wasteful if 
there is any means whatever of main- 
taining a balance of military strength 
at a lower level. For the first time in 
history, all powers have the same in- 
terest in the international limitation 
and control of armaments. But the 
maintenance of a military balance, 
again, is much more difficult in a 
world in which the major weapons 
are widely distributed, since the num- 
ber of combinations against which 
security is required becomes infinite. 
Russia has, therefore, every economic 
and political reason to try to freeze 
the pattern of world armaments in 
something like its present shape, and 
then to try to reduce the level of 
armaments at which the pattern is 
maintained. 

In my opinion, these arguments 
apply no less to the interests of the 
major Western powers. A basis of 
common interest is slowly emerging 
on which the cold war in its Mani- 
chean form can be liquidated. This 
does not mean, of course, that the 
Soviet leaders will abandon in a night 
all the ideas on which their regime 
has been reared for 40 years. But it 
may be possible to persuade them to 
abandon the use or threat of war as 
an instrument of expansion—it has 
never, in any case, played nearly so 
prominent a role in Soviet foreign 
policy as in that of Nazi Germany. 

Moreover, I believe that Hungary 
marks the beginning of the end of 
international Communism as an im- 
portant instrument of Soviet foreign 
policy. It is significant that those, like 
Andrei Zhdanov and Khrushchev, 
who saw foreign Communist parties 
as playing a major role in Soviet 
policy also had to conceive the pos- 






sibility of some national independ — 
ence for those parties: The Comp. 
form, like the short-lived new lo 
in Eastern Europe, was an attempt ty 
revitalize international Communi 
as a force which could add to th 
influence of the Russian state pr. 
cisely because it was not wholly th 
creature of that state. The so-calle/ 
“return to Stalinism” in Eastern Ey. 
rope means that Russia has had t 
abandon the concept of international 
Communism as a major ally, even if 
it remains a minor convenience as: 
source of spies and saboteurs. 
This development may have a pro/ 
found influence on Russia’s view 
about a European settlement—she | 
may regard some of the satellite re| 
gimes as politically expendable pe | 
vided she can achieve military | | 
curity without them. That is why the! 
West has so great an interest in tak) ~ 
ing up the present Soviet proposals} 
for a completely new approach to} 
European security through the crea-/ 
tion of a zone of limited and con | 
trolled armaments. It is, in fact, the| 
only way by which Secretary Dulles 7 
can implement his latest pledge to 
achieve the liberation of the satellite | n 
peoples by peaceful means. §] 
The political preconditions for a} tl 
general settlement exist already. But} p 
the world has yet to satisfy itself that / 
the new weapons offer the possibility } s 
of a strategic doctrine through which | 
military aggression can be deterred | I 
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or halted without the confrontation in } s 
peacetime of the opposing forces 
along a common frontier. This is 4 [ t 
problem, however, which is just 4 | 
relevant to the present division of | ¢ 
Europe as it would be to the creation | ¢ 
of a European neutral zone. The Brit: | i 
ish Defense White Paper has only | 
emphasized a fact which has long |: 
been obvious—that NATO will never |: 
obtain the ground forces which are | 
necessary to implement its original | 
concept of forward ground defense. | 
The real tragedy is that the West 18 
abandoning its military aims without 
seeking to exploit the political oppor 
tunities which this could put within 
its reach. 
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IN THE FIRST PHASE of the post-Stalin era (March 
1953 - February 1956), revolutionary impulses originating 
in the East European satellites appeared to disintegrate 
on reaching the Soviet frontier. To be sure, the East 
German revolt (June 1953) reverberated a month later 
in a strike of forced laborers at Vorkuta in northern 
Russia. But elsewhere in the USSR, and particularly in 
crucial Moscow, little response was evident. Until 1956, 
the Kremlin Presidium itself appeared more sensitive to 
the stirrings in East Europe than did the broad Soviet 
masses or the lower echelons of the Soviet élite. 

The second phase, in which fissures appear in Russia 
itself, began with the 20th Communist Party Congress in 
February 1956. As important as the street demonstrations 
by students and others in Tiflis, Georgia, were the heated 
debates in Party cells in Moscow, Leningrad and else- 
where. These, Pravda admitted, threatened to turn the 


| Party’s calculated de-Stalinization into a repudiation of 


basic Party doctrine. 

With the Polish and Hungarian revolutions, the fissures 
in Russia deepened. Some dozen incidents of new political 
boldness by students and workers last fall have already 
heen reported here. (See “Labor in the Soviet Orbit,” by 
Anatole Shub, December 24-31, 1956 and “After 
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Hungary,” by Ignazio Silone, January 21, 1957.) Polish 
and Yugoslav papers, with their siren songs of dissidence, 
continue to sell out on arrival in Moscow, and the most 
popular Russian literary works are those which subtly 
indict or ignore Stalinist canons. 

The two documents which follow make it clear that 
Soviet students and writers have now entered precisely 
the stage their Polish and Hungarian counterparts reached 
in the spring of 1955: sharp “literary” and “theoretical” 
discussions with omnipresent political overtones, the re- 
volt still couched in terms of a “purer” Leninism but 
ever more insistent and obstinate. There is not yet a 
Russian Petéfi Club or Po Prostu, but the accomplished 
facts of Poland and Hungary may act, in new forms, to 
accelerate the process among the Russians. The Kremlin, 
quite aware of these revolutionary possibilities, is en- 
ergetically attempting to spike them with all sorts of 
quasi-reforms, of which industrial “decentralization” 
(NL, May 6) has been the best publicized. 

The first document was written by a Moscow student 
at the beginning of January, and was translated and pub- 
lished in Forum, Austrian magazine of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. The letter has been abridged and “de- 
personalized” to avoid identification. 
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news of the occurrences in Lomonosov University has 
spread to Western countries. However, we ascertained 
that the actual extent of these events was not really ap- 
preciated. 

November 30, 1956 is a memorable day for us Russian 
students—some say a historic day. After Professor B. E. 
| Syroyechkovich had dutifully read extracts on Marxism- 
Leninism, the usual discussion took place, during which a 
student asked a question of decisive significance—per- 
haps even the fatal question about our Marxism. First, he 
upheld the incontestable Leninist view that a general 
strike is the weapon of the proletariat and that under 
certain historical conditions an economic general strike 
can turn into a political one and finally end in an armed 
insurrection. When he had . . . added that a general strike 
could never be the weapon of the exploiting class, he 
asked how it was possible that in a socialist country, more 
specifically in the People’s Democracy of Hungary, a gen- 
tal strike had occurred—as, surely, no general strike 
could take place in a country which had a Communist 
government comprised of workers and peasants. . . . 

In reply, Professor Syroyechkovich could only quote 
the daily press; this was inadequate for a university discus- 
— He began talking about the terror caused by Horthy- 
Fascist officers and the diversionary activity of Western 





mperialists, but his words were drowned by the storm of 
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protest which rose among the students, who proved to him 
with a flood of Lenin quotations that he had not answered 
the question put to him. Finally, Lenin’s classic definition 
of the task of the “New Type of Party,” whose duty it was 
to take over the demands proclaimed by workers during 
a general strike and steer them along the right course, was 
cited. In dealing with general strikes, the “New Type of 
Party” was never to use the methods of the bourgeois 
exploiting state—i.e., drumhead court martials, recourse 
to arms, and forced dissolution of workers’ councils. At 
this point, the discussion turned into rowdy confusion 
and the Professor withdrew from the scene. 

But soon the incident had spread around to the stu- 
dents’ quarters at the back of the university. The discus- 
sions went on and, late in the evening, Hungarian student 
guests were dragged out of bed and asked to talk of condi- 
tions in their home country. . . . Gradually, a question 
crystallized which is of utmost importance in the system 
of “realized socialism.” Namely: “Hasn’t party bureauc- 
racy, although it is not formally entitled to own the means 
of production of the community, become an exploiting 
class in the original Marxist sense through the practical 
control it exercises over the various branches of produc- 
tion, in that it determines the latter’s utilization and con- 
trols the employment and salaries of workers? And is it 
not admissible, even necessary, to apply the old Marxist 
weapon of class-struggle—i.e., the general strike—against 
it, too?”... 








On the following day [December 1], hand-written 
papers appeared on the bulletin boards of the Komsomol 
organization at Lomonosov University demanding a true 
report and open discussion on Hungary. The contents of 
these slips of paper, which disappeared when lectures 
began, were passed on from mouth to mouth during the 
morning. At lunchtime, new notices announced a meeting 
of the Komsomol Committee at which the “shameful 
events” of the previous day were to be discussed. The 
word “shameful” was crossed out, but the notices re- 
mained posted. 

Linkov, secretary of the Komsomol organization, 
opened the meeting at the Ostrovsky Club House. . . . He 
declared that it was the duty of the Komsomol to avoid a 
repetition of such academically debasing excesses as had 
taken place the day before. This remark was followed by 
new “excess.” In a speedily improvised vote, “The Hun- 
garian Problem in the Light of Marxism-Leninism” was 
established as the only item on the agenda. . . . Immedi- 
ately, the first speaker talked of an “over-bureaucratized 
machine” which had alienated itself from the masses and 
therefore tried to remain in power by means of the meth- 
ods of Beria, who had already been unmasked. Here he 
referred to Hungary, but a comparison with the Soviet 
Union was evident. . . . “One is bound to wonder whether 
disregard of the resolutions of the 20th Party Congress 
could not also evoke such developments over here and 
whether one of these days our workers, under Lenin’s 
banner, will not rise against their ‘bureaucratized’ ex- 
ploiters who have become ‘tarnished by the bourgeois 
brush.’” When Linkov protested . . . he came up against 
such tremendous resistance . . . that he had to leave the 
room with his collaborators. But the discussion continued 
and several active members of the Komsomol were also 
drawn into it... . 

In the evening, the discussion was resumed by a group 
of young writers and students in the Literature Building. 
Hungarian events .. . 
ment for which certain prerequisites existed everywhere, 
the Soviet Union included. From this there emerged 
another question—that of the class character of Soviet 
society. Almost all participants in the discussion were of 
the opinion that . . . even in the Soviet Union the differ- 
ence between the exploiting and the exploited continues to 
exist. Merely one distinguishing mark of the exploiting 
class—i.e., personal property rights to the means of pro- 
duction—had changed. But the present workers’ property 
rights to the means of production only existed “on paper” 
and the Party’s preference for heavy industry, supported 
by a central administrative system, had also fixed the class 
character of the Soviet community from the legal point 
of view; to protect themselves, those who profit by it have 
created the same class justice as exists in bourgeois society 
for the protection of the exploiting class. In the new 
socialist system, as in the old capitalist one, every resist- 
ance to the exploiters was branded by a “classless” justice 
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as high treason and liable to penal servitude. But ths 
meant that the target of the October Revolution had hee, 
reversed. ... 

Next day, reports were circulated announcing a confe. 
ence which the Moscow Town Council of the Komsom) 
had called to discuss the incidents at Lomonosov Unive. 
sity. We gathered that the Komsomol leaders had fir 
tried to ascertain whether what had occurred should bk 
regarded in a positive or in a negative manner. Artemoy, 
a member of the Council, expressed the view that actin 
should be taken against those demagogues who had gor 
too far, but that the events themselves should be regardej 
in a positive manner as their nature was such as might 
draw the youth movement out of its long-standing stat 
of stagnation. But Artemov did not get his way. Th 
Committee decided to “urge” the rector of Lomonoso 
University to expel a number of students whose name) 
were to appear on a list which the Committee was ti) 
compile. At the same time, the secretaries of the Univer) 
sity Komsomol were reprimanded for “lack of real con 
tact with students and defects in ideological teaching”} 

On December 3, the rector in fact expelled a total of} 
140 students for “khuliganstvo” (rowdyism) and an) 
nounced simultaneously that lectures on Marxism-Lenin-| 
ism would cease until after the New Year’s holiday. It 
was the first time in the history of the university that the! 
rector had been forced to stop lectures because teacher) 
had been unable to cope with questions arising during| 
discussions. The students regarded this as a triumph... 
[and] the discussions continued in clubs and student 
quarters. ... 

The significance which the Komsomol attached to the] 
discussions in the universities had the remarkable effec! 
of causing such discussions to flame up elsewhere as well 
In the middle of December, the active members of the 
Komsomol of the Moscow military district were forced to 
meet in order to deal with similar occurrences within 
the garrisons. The following resolution was passed: | 

“Demagogic elements in the ranks of our youth have) 
broken the frame of internal Party democracy, misused) 
the right to criticize freely and have directed massive} 
mainly unjust attacks against local and central Party 
functionaries, Party leaders and against the system itselt 
These attacks, brought about by ultra-revolutionary slo 
gans, have reached a point where they may be described 
as being reactionary and counter-revolutionary threats. 

In the middle of December, the news reached us it 
Moscow that similar incidents had also occurred in Lenio- 
grad colleges. Students there, in keeping with the old 
Leningrad revolutionary tradition, went much further 
than we had done. At regular intervals they publish 4 
mimeographed students’ paper entitled Goluboi Buton 
(“The Blue Bud”) which is controlled neither by the 
rector nor by the Komsomol and in which questions of 
contemporary Marxism, artistic creation and relat 
subjects are discussed. The fact that no action was taken 
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against the publishers, although the Leningrad Komsomol 
offices attacked them bitterly, made a great impression in 
Moscow. The periodical still appears and many of its 
contributions, which are copied here, supply a basis for 
fresh discussions. .. . 

The Baltic universities had also been reached by the 
general wave of discussions and . . . we know that in 


Kiev, Kharkov, Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk and even in 
Central Asia (i.e., Tashkent) animated discussions are 
taking place at various universities. . . . The attitude of 
the Komsomol and its often all-too-hasty measures impart 
to individual groups the secure feeling that they do not 
stand alone and that practically the entire Soviet youth 
has been drawn into the new wave of discussions. . . . 


‘Disturbances’ Among the Writers 


THE NEXT DOCUMENT sounds paler than the student’s 
letter (it must be read between the lines), but it may be 
more significant, for it reveals a bold and dissident spirit 
in a class long docile: Soviet writers, who through the 
years had alternately yielded to economic pampering and 
political persecution. But with the “thaw” in the spring 
of 1954 and the consequent rehabilitation of many “for- 
hidden” writers, younger novelists and poets took new 
heart. Editors soon began publishing stories with so-called 
“negative heroes”—self-contained men who silently or 
actively fought the brutality and corruption of Stalinism. 
The most celebrated such work was Vladimir Dudintsev’s 


HE PAST literary year has been quite productive. ... 

Many works have appeared that evoked broad inter- 
est and were hotly discussed and disputed. That is why 
the plenary session of the Moscow branch of the USSR 
Writers’ Union . . . was important. 

D. Yeremin delivered a report entitled “Some Prob- 
lems in the Development of Prose.” . . . “What are the 
particular characteristics of the prose of 1956?” D. Yere- 
min asked. “A deepened interest in the contradictions and 
complexities of life, in man’s inner life, and in the for- 
mulation of great social and political questions. Unfor- 
tunately, the past year also saw the appearance of many 
works in which the authors failed to take the proper stand 
-.. and were unable to solve their ideological and artistic 
tasks in a fully realistic way. This applies particularly to 
V. Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone and D. Granin’s 
Personal Opinion, published in the magazine Novy Mir; 
to A. Yashin’s ‘Levers,’ N. Zhdanov’s ‘A Trip Home’ 
and Y, Nagibin’s ‘A Light in the Window,’ which ap- 
peared in the second issue of the Literaturnaya Moskva 
anthology. The writers of these works proceed from iso- 
lated instances and not from the fundamental laws gov- 
ening our development. One must seek the reasons for 
these failings in the ideological immaturity of these 
Writers... .” 

Many important questions in our literary life were 
touched upon in the discussion that developed after 
D. Yeremin’s report. 

A. Chakovsky spoke of the literary discussions that 
have taken place abroad during recent months. He said: 
“It is clear to all of us, even to those who do not particu- 
larly follow foreign literary and public life, what the 
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novel, Not By Bread Alone, published almost a year ago 
and under Party fire since the ideological belt-tightening 
last December. More recently, a group of stories in the 
annual anthology Literaturnaya Moskva also hit home. 

With this conflict in the air, the Moscow Branch of 
the Soviet Writers’ Union met in plenary session two 
months ago. (Such sessions of the Hungarian Writers’ 
Union in 1955 gave birth to the Petéfi Circle.) The only 
report on the Moscow meeting we have is that of the 
Party-controlled Literaturnaya Gazeta (March 19). Despite 
its one-sided Bolshevik rhetoric, the intensity ef the con- 
flict emerges with striking clarity from this condensation: 


topics of the disputes are. I use the word ‘disputes’ to 
stress the fact that I do not have in mind our enemies 
from the Western bourgeois camp. I am speaking of those 
points of view that are being voiced in certain non-capi- 
talist countries, particularly Poland and Yugoslavia. . . . 
Some foreign critics demand that we forego the main 
thing, demand a revision of all the principles on which 
socialist literature is based. I should like to urge as 
forcibly as possible that we categorically reject all ideo- 
logical compromises. . . .” 

Protracted argument went on at the plenary session 
about the works printed in Literaturnaya Moskva, about 
D. Yeremin’s article in Literaturnaya Gazeta criticizing 
them and about V. Dudintsev’s novel, Not By Bread 
Alone. ... V. Kaverin, one of the editors of Literaturnaya 
Moskva, took the sharpest stand against its critics and 
attacked both D. Yeremin’s report and his article. 

DL. Yeremin’s article, which justly criticized certain of 
the works published in the second issue of Literaturnaya 
Moskva, evoked the speaker’s particular wrath. “Let us 
consider whether the works which the critic picked out 
for the ‘bouquet’ of gloom and despondency occupy a 
large place in the issue,” said V. Kaverin. “They come to 
two signatures out of 52 signatures in the issue.” 

V. Kaverin demonstrated a bitter intolerance of criti- 
cism, although he used strong language himself and even 
threatened to take his opponent to court... . 

Some of the points V. Kaverin made were taken up by 
other speakers. .. . “It seems to me,” said L. Chukovskaya, 
for example, “that D. Yeremin’s article, which employs 
arbitrary interpretation and quotation, unjustly accuses 
the editors of Literaturnaya Moskva of tendentious selec- 











tion. This is particularly obvious where the critic analyzes 
the poetry published in the anthology. . . .” L. Chukov- 
skaya also disagreed with D. Yeremin’s appraisal of A. 
Yashin’s “Levers” and N. Zhdanov’s “A Trip Home.” She 
found no harmful tendencies in these works. . . . 

M. Aliger . . . noted the tactlessness of V. Kaverin’s 
speech and said that “his main thesis was intolerance of 
criticism.” However, she too exhibited intolerance of 
criticism in rejecting all criticism of the second issue of 
Literaturnaya Moskva. M. Aliger saw no serious short- 
comings in A. Yashin’s story “Levers.” 

[S. Kirsanov spoke of] “the one-sidedness of a number 
of literary works in past years, a one-sidedness that was 
called ‘lack of conflict,’ or, when laid on more heavily, 
‘embellishing.’ First the writer selected a definite appro- 
priate model, then he tailored the character to its measure. 
This led to distortion. . . . Revolutionary development, 
which consists of a struggle of opposed forces, was given 
a one-sided interpretation, and the favorable side was 
emphasized exclusively.” . . . 

A. Turkov, taking exception to several statements in 
D. Yeremin’s article, tried to justify petty themes and 
nihilism in Soviet litrature. “Nihilism is a bad word, 
employed to frighten us. But most people forget that 
nihilism was once a revelation,” said A. Turkov. .. . 
His defense of A. Yashin’s story “Levers” and N. Zhda- 
nov’s story “A Trip Home” sounded strange. . . . 

N. Chertova gave a detailed analysis of V. Dudintsev’s 
novel Not By Bread Alone. . . . “I had an increasing 
sense of hurt, spiritual chill and offense. I must say that 
it was the active Soviet person, the Communist, in me 
that was offended above all. . . .” 

V. Dudintsev, who spoke twice at the plenary session, 
attempted to tell those present how the idea of his novel 
Not By Bread Alone arose in his mind. 

“I remember the early days of [World War II],” he 
said. “. . . Messerschmitts were shooting down our planes, 
although our planes were superior in numbers. Some- 
thing snapped in me, because I had always heard that our 
planes were the fastest and the best. 

“It is said that I express ‘blackening’ tendencies. That 
is not so. I simply do not want to see a repetition of what 
I saw then. I have a right to such a wish!” 

Expressing doubt as to the possibility of truly creative 
discussions, V. Dudintsev depicted criticism as a man 
striking out angrily with a club. He said: “I think that 
we might be allowed, like beginning swimmers, to try to 
swim on our own, to take our own chances of drowning. 
But, alas, I always feel a halter, like the harness that 
children are sometimes held on. And it keeps me from 
swimming.” Dudintsev called those who had sharply 
criticized his novel “panic-mongers.” 

Many of the speakers who took the floor after V. 
Dudintsev rightly criticized his haughty and immodest 
stand as out of keeping with the duty and obligations of 
a Soviet writer. .. . 





K. Simonov answered Dudintsev’s speech on behalf of 
the editors of Novy Mir: “[Dudintsev] . . . has stood 
upon his novel, so to speak, and rather immodestly called 
upon us to regard it not as a book by the writer Dudin. 
sev, but as a sort of programmatic document of the 
epoch. ... 

“Dudintsev’s words about the ‘little halter’ that osten. 
sibly prevents him from swimming leave the most painful 
impression. What halter is it that prevents a man from 
swimming who has begun his swimming by having his 
novel printed in 140,000 copies? . . . Considering the com. 
plete context of Dudintsev’s speech, it must be said that 
something much broader is at stake. 

“It seems to me that Dudintsev did not fully and care. 
fully consider the fact that there is only one road to com. ; 
plete Communism, the road of the dictatorship of the| 
proletariat, with all that this implies. We have no reason 
to be embarrassed and silent about this, because the writer | 
in a socialist society is not weighed down by but proud 
of the fact that he works under the guidance of the Party 

. and consciously rejects everything fortuitous and} 
superficial in his creative work that might in any way’ 
operate at odds with the interests of this dictatorship.” | 

Y. Yevtushenko, in asking that “labels not be pasted on 
people,” at the same time used such expressions in his! 
speech as “We'll give them a sharp rap across the 
knuckles,” referring to those who do not share his literary 
sympathies. He is also the author of the sensible dictum 
that “literature, naturally, can best develop in a friendly 
atmosphere of broad discussion.” Unfortunately, the 
speaker was not guided by this dictum. He demanded 
friendly participation for himself, but reviled others with 
abusive words. ... 

A few remarks in conclusion. There was unfortunately } 
a great deal in the work of the plenary session that was 
unsatisfactory. D. Yeremin’s report . . . failed to touch 
upon a number of important problems that trouble the 
literary community. Those who took part in the discus-| 
sions failed to make up this deficiency. Debate was nol 
essentially concerned with problems but with the evalua- 
tion of particular works, and few of those were discussed. 
Occasionally one got the impression that only the Litera 
turnaya Moskva anthology and V. Dudintsev’s novel Not 
By Bread Alone were being discussed, rather than all the 
prose written in 1956 by Moscow writers. . . . Fruitful 
discussion was impeded also by the short-tempered and 
angry tone of a number of speeches. . . . 

It would also help if the leaders of the USSR Writers 
Union played a more active role in the plenary sessions 
of the organization of the Moscow writers, the largest 
detachment in our literature. The various points of view 
expressed in the discussions were not given thorough 
evaluation. . . . The plenary session lacked a truly bust- 
nesslike and creative atmosphere. A non-professional if 
literary-minded audience, which attended in sizable num 








bers, created unhealthy disturbances. . . . 
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BOHN 


“McCarthy Dead of Liver Com- 
plaint,” none of us realized what a 
large part this strange Senator from 
Wisconsin played in our lives. 
Whether we were for him or against 
him, there was something elemental 
and primitive about the man that 
struck a universal chord. Though he 
made his reputation in connection 
with the fight against Communism, 
his special quality had nothing to 
do with Communism or any other 
sort of political movement or the- 
ory. 

Though I never had a personal 
conversation with Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, from the beginning I had a 
strange feeling of intimacy toward 
him—as if I had lived near him or 


Us WE READ the headline, 


_ known him well. For several days 


during his investigation into what he 
called Communist infiltration of the 
US. Army, I tried rather persistently 
to secure an interview with him. In 
the end, I failed. His secretaries were 
more than polite. Again and again, 
they pleasantly promised to wedge me 
into the Senator’s schedule for five 
minutes or ten. The great man would 
tush past in a sweat, look distractedly 
in my direction and murmur: “Yes, 
yes, if I possibly can.” 

But time spent sitting there waiting 
for an interview which never came 
Was time far from wasted. I could 
learn much about the character of 
this man by observing those who 
clustered about him. In the first 
place, the members of his staff, from 
his chief counsel Roy Cohn down to 
the humblest messenger-boy, were 
thoroughly devoted to him. Serving 
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him was advancing a cause. When 
he was mentioned, their eyes would 
light up as if reference had been 
made to a saint. 

To be sure, their devoted service 
may have been partly motivated by 
less worthy impulses. All of them 
truly expected their man to become 
President. This conviction was, of 
course, not limited to the Senator’s 
immediate entourage. His office was 
constantly inundated by groups of 
people from all over the United States 
who came to catch what they 
could of the aura of greatness. They 
were all under the impression that 
under President Eisenhower we were 
in the doldrums so far as fighting 
Communism was concerned. They 
would say to one another in various 
ways: “Just wait till Joe gets there; 
he’ll show them how to manage these 
so-and-so’s.” Sometimes, while the 
examination of Secretary of the 
Army Stevens was under way, I left 
my place at the press table to sit 
with the public. The whispered dia- 
logues one overheard gave the fright- 
ening impression that McCarthy was 
really on his way to the White 
House. 

This feeling about what was writ- 
ten in the stars was, of course, shared 
by the man of destiny himself. Once, 
after a particularly hot session, Sena- 
tor McCarthy was shouldering his 
way through the crowd in the marble- 
columned Senate caucus-room, carry- 
ing on a hit-and-run conversation 
with a follower. As they were passing 
me, the follower remarked: “Eisen- 
hower doesn’t seem to like you.” The 
Senator grinned that curious grin of 


By William E. Bohn 


Senator McCarthy and the Nature 
Of His Strange Political Magnetism 


his and flung back the remark: “That 
doesn’t matter; these fellows will 
come and go, but I’ll stay here.” He 
really thought that he was it, that he 
had the people behind him and great- 
ness lay right ahead. 

He was a hard fighter, often bitter 
and unfair. But, though he obviously 
was using anti-Communism as a po- 
litical lever, he was sincere in his 
campaign against the Bolsheviks. I 
think his sort of campaign helped 
Communism more than it hurt it. But, 
in a deep psychological sense, the 
man was forced to fight in this par- 
ticular way. 

To get at his secret, you must real- 
ize that he was a primitive. His emo- 
tional power was that of certain types 
of saints, artists and supreme crimi- 
nals. His drives were set in motion 
by ancient images not unconnected 
with religious tradition. He didn’t 
know anything about Marx or Lenin 
or how Communism worked in Rus- 
sia. All that he knew was that Com- 
munism is a horrid, dark monster, 
a devil image. 

In my youth I saw in the eyes of 
primitive revivalists the same wild 
look I later glimpsed in that of the 
Senator. Jumping to the conclusion 
that Secretary Stevens or General 
Zwicker was connected with the pow- 
ers of darkness, he would get that 
look of irrational determination on 
his face and utter words which had 
no connection with any set of facts. 
He was a strange and primordial 
character who through an unusual set 
of circumstances was, for a brief 
spell, thrown to the top of the Ameri- 
can political heap. 








REVOLT IN INDONESIA 


President Sukarno's rule and plans are being assailed by soldiers 


on the non-Javanese islands as well as by anti-Communist party leaders 


BANGKOK 

HEN several Indonesian is- 

lands rebelled against the 

central Government in Jakarta, it ap- 

peared to be the beginning of the 

end for the young republic. But after 

a month on the scene, my second visit 

in two years, I believe the opposite is 

true: The republic is being reborn in 
a new and healthier form. 

In 1955, when I came to Indonesia 
to cover the elections, an air of opti- 
mism prevailed. The corrupt regime 
of Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo had 
been brought to heel by the military 
and a promising caretaker govern- 
ment had been formed by Burhanu- 
din Harahap. But it soon became ap- 
parent that the new group was too 
timid to break completely with its 
predecessor and sadly lacked energy 
and originality. 

The election only served to under- 
score the political immaturity of this 
underdeveloped nation. Four parties 
received almost all the votes. The 
Nationalist party (PNI)—nominally 
led by Sastroamidjojo but actually 
controlled by President Sukarno— 
emerged on top even though it had 
been responsible for most of what 
had gone wrong in Indonesia. Second 
was the (Moslem) Masjumi party, 
which had succeeded in purging at 
least its leadership of corrupt ele- 
ments. Third came the Nahdatul 
Ulama, composed of the more back- 
ward Moslems, mostly Javanese, who 
had broken away from the Masjumi 
during its stringent housecleaning. 


By Sal Tas 


(The NU welded together the worst 
characteristics of Javanese-Hindu 
bigotry and ancient Islam. It attract- 
ed all the religious-political village 
leaders who have a habit of govern- 
ing their dessahs for their own 
profit.) In fourth place were the 
Communists. The honest and only 
slightly Marxian Socialist party made 
a fair showing among literate voters 
but was crushed into insignificance 
by the illiterate masses. 

The election over, Sukarno—a man 
somewhere between Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito and Iran’s Mohammed 
Mossadegh—formed a united front 
with the Nahdatul Ulama. A second 


Sastroamidjojo government was set 


SUKARNO: NOW ON THE DEFENSIVE 





up, as corrupt and incapable as the 
first one. The Communists became 
increasingly powerful. 

The Communist trade union, Sobsi, 


enjoying the protection of Govern. | 
ment officials, launched a large-scale | 


sabotage campaign against the big 
agricultural combines in an attempt 
to drive these “imperialist enter- 
prises” into bankruptcy. “We have to 
fight increases in production,” it was 
explained at the last Sobsi conven- 
tion, “because this strengthens the 
enemy.” 

Large companies such as Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber were robbed of val- 
uable property, forced to buy it back 
from illegal settlers, then robbed of 
the land once more. Company direc- 
tors could merely stand by and watch 
the invaders exhaust the soil within 
a year and then quit it, wiping out 
years of labor and the enormous 
amount of capital that had gone into 
scientific management of the land. 

As conditions went from bad to 
catastrophic, President Sukarno came 
up with a “conception” which would 
give him dictatorial powers. It called 
for dismissing the Sastroamidjojo 
Cabinet and replacing Parliamentary 
government with a new “national 
council,” conceived as a cross be 
tween a corporate-state council and 
a politburo. The Communists would 
hold a strategic position under this 
plan. 

At this point, the islands outside 
Java rebelled. Their reasons were not 
difficult to fathom. Jakarta had insti- 
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tuted a highly centralized rule. Lead- 
ing Government posts everywhere 
were filled with Javanese. Except for 
the Masjumi, the dominant parties 
in Parliament had also gotten the 
bulk of their votes in Java—where 
more than half of Indonesia’s people 
live. 

But Java is also the poorest and 
least literate section of the country, 
and islands like Celebes and Sumatra 
bore Javanese supremacy with diffi- 
culty. Their resentment grew into 
outright anger, however, when the 
central Government appeared to con- 
sist of a gang of racketeers out to 
plunder the richer islands. Here is a 
graphic illustration of what went on: 

Celebes exports copra, which earns 
a great deal of hard currency. The 
Dutch organized the copra growers 
in a cooperative and set up a stabili- 
zation fund that enabled it to pay 
copra producers a certain minimum 
price when world prices fall. The sur- 
pluses from this stabilization fund— 
which grew continually—were used 
to finance new projects vital to the 
industry’s life. When Jakarta decided 
to take over the fund, it managed in 
two years to wipe it out completely. 
The growers were not only robbed 
of two years’ income, but they were 
also left without a cent for recouping 
their losses. Today the once-rich 
Minahassa area of Celebes is a scene 
of desolation and neglect. 

Provincial soldiers also suffered 
from the inefficiency and corruption 
in the central Government, which 
often failed to pay them regularly. A 
number of soldiers and officers, tired 
of waiting, went into the mountains 
to form bandit gangs. Those who re- 
mained eked out a poor existence. 
The Army, therefore, has never 
been completely loyal to President 
Sukarno. 

Against this background the pres- 
ent rebellions took place. True, simi- 
lar uprisings in the past had petered 
out because of the Indonesian tend- 
ency to compose internal conflicts 
pleasantly. Other provincial revolts 
were designed to square financial ac- 
counts by indiscriminate smuggling, 
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with high officers introducing their 
own brands of corruption. But the 
recent events seem of a different 
nature. 

Several of the rebellious generals, 
particularly those of Sumatra and 
Celebes, are unquestionably honest 
and politically serious, and they are 
backed by the population of their 
islands. These islands did not secede 
from the central Government; in- 
stead, they formed provincial gov- 
ernments led by the military leaders. 
But they dealt Jakarta one tremen- 
dous blow: They decided that they 
themselves would receive and hold 
the revenues from their exports. 





HATTA 


AND NATSIR: 


Since Java is a deficit territory and 
the central Government needs the 
income and foreign exchange of the 
outer islands, the rebels have seized 
a major political weapon. 

The program of the island leaders 
is simple: autonomy, decentraliza- 
tion, a fair share of the income and 
foreign exchange earned by the is- 
lands, and a more decisive hand in 
planning the republic’s imports. The 
islanders want to build roads, 
bridges, ports and schools of their 
own; they are not very interested in 
maintaining an elaborate central 
Government apparatus. Though they 
do not want to secede from the Indo- 
nesian Republic, they demand great- 


FIGHT CORRUPTION, CENTRALISM AND COMMUNISM 


er efficiency and scrupulous honesty 
in the central Government. 

Politically, the rebels demand a 
major constitutional reform. Above 
the present Parliament, with its sin- 
gle chamber elected on the basis of 
population, they wish to place an 
upper house copied from the U.S. 
Senate. In this body, each of the large 
islands and groups of small islands 
would have the same number of seats. 
This federal legislature would be the 
decisive organ of government. 

The rebels had demanded the res- 
ignation of Ali Sastroamidjojo, and 
have urged power for Mohammed 
Hatta, who had resigned as Vice 





President in protest against Sukar- 
no’s policies. Hatta, a Sumatran, is 
a thoroughly honest and businesslike 
personality who is adored by the peo- 
ple of the provinces. Though Ali was 
forced to resign, Sukarno refused to 
name Hatta Premier. He finally nomi- 
nated a compromise figure, Djuanda, 
but he gave him express instructions 
to form the “national council” of his 
“conception.” The rebels refused to 
accept this as a compromise, and 
continue to urge more autonomy, 
power for Hatta and constitutional 
reform. 

Thus the situation has developed 
into a straight fight between Sukarno, 
backed by the PNI and the Commu- 
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nists, and the panglimas (command- 
ers) of the rebellious islands. The 
panglimas are not alone, however. 
They have powerful allies even in 
Jakarta: Hatta, Masjumi chief Mo- 
hammed Natsir, the respected Social- 
ist leader Sutan Sjahrir. And time 
will work with them, for they are 
gaining an inestimable economic ad- 
vantage over Sukarno. 

Seas are deep and distances are 
great in Indonesia, and the central 
Government is too weak to contem- 
plate invading the rebellious islands. 
Thus it cannot prevent them from 
exporting their own products, getting 
back needed money and foreign cur- 
rency. The very act of rebellion con- 
tinually strengthens the rebel camp. 

It is difficult to see how Sukarno 
can vanquish these autonomous 
movements. He tried to foment re- 
volt against the provincial leaders, 
but with a single exception he failed. 
The exception was in northern Su- 
matra, where Lt.-Col. Maludin Sim- 
bolon, who started the whole move- 
ment, was ousted. Through an excess 
of trust in his Javanese subordinates 
and a general lack of revolutionary 
experience, Simbolon became the vic- 
tim of a coup organized by the 
Javanese head of the Medan garrison 
and by Makmur, fellow-traveling 
chieftain of the north Sumatran 
countryside. (It was Makmur, by the 
way, who armed the Sobsi gangs that 
now ravage northern Sumatra.) 

This was Sukarno’s first counter- 
attack, and the rebels learned their 
lesson. When the President tried to 
stage a similar coup in southern Su- 
matra, he failed dismally. Moreover, 
the panglimas now resolved that they 
would all come to the aid of any one 
of them who was attacked by the 
central Government. Thus they laid 
the groundwork for what can become 
a council of the autonomous islands, 
a council aimed to force Sukarno to 
yield and align Java with the rebel- 
lious islands. 

All the non-corrupt leaders and 
movements now stand with the pang- 
limas. The island commanders, with 
their virtually independent govern- 
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ments and considerable funds, are 
allied with the intellectual leaders 
Hatta, Natsir and Sjahrir, and the 
struggle is, in a sense, the Hatta front 
against the Sukarno front. Colonel 
Simbolon, despite his loss of north- 
ern Sumatra, has become the intel- 
lectual leader of middle and southern 
Sumatra and is gathering an ll- 
Indonesian movement against corrup- 
tion, centralized rule and Commu- 
nism. (Anti-Communism is a con- 
spicuous element in the panglimas’ 
revolt. They began by arresting the 
Communist party and Sobsi leaders 
in their territories.) 

Sukarno’s position is critical. In 
six months, according to the highest 
responsible official in the Indonesian 
economy, the economic situation will 
be catastrophic. At that point, either 
Sukarno will yield or the Army lead- 
ers will have to demote him. 

There is the possibility of a Com- 
munist coup on Java, but the odds 
are against it. The Army put down a 
terribly bloody Communist revolt 
some years ago; it was an awful ex- 
perience for all concerned. Nobody, 
probably not even the Communists, 
would like to see it repeated—espe- 
cially since most of the Army, even 
in Jakarta, would be against them. 

Sukarno thus has one card left to 
play: foreign aid when the economic 
crisis nears. As an admirer of Nasser 
and Tito, he will doubtless repeat 
their tactics, threatening to accept 
Soviet aid if the U.S. turns him down. 
But the U.S. had best ignore such 
threats. 

The fight between Sukarno and 
the forces led by Hatta and Simbolon 
is a fight for or against Communism. 
Hatta and his allies do not want to 
join the SEATO military pact. But 
they do want to remain a free coun- 
try and do not want to become a 
“people’s democracy” headed by 
Sukarno but ruled by Mao Tse-tung. 
All the hopes of the decent people of 
Indonesia are focused on the strug- 
gle, even the hopes of decent Java- 
nese. It is certainly not in democ- 
racy’s interest to save Sukarno’s cor- 
ruptionist-Communist alliance. 


By Takeo Naoi 


THE 


Economists gather to 


Tokyo 
WENTY-EIGHT leading economists 
from a dozen countries held a 


week-long conference in Tokyo last | 


month to explore problems of eco- 


nomic growth in underdeveloped | 
countries. It was the first big non. | 


governmental conference in Japan 
since the war and made a deep im- 


pression on both the participants and | 


the Japanese public. Asian countries 
represented were Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Japan, Pakistan and Thailand; 
also participating were economists 


from Britain, Italy, Nigeria, the 


United States and Yugoslavia. The 
conference was sponsored by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom as an 
outgrowth of its Milan Conference on 
the Future of Freedom held in 1955. 
The topics at the nine conference 
sessions were: “The Rate of Eco- 
nomic Growth,” “Agricultural Pro- 
ductivity and Land Reform,” “Indus- 
trialization and Urbanization,” “Edu- 
cation and the Intellectuals,” “Inter- 
nal Finance—Savings and Taxation,” 
“External Finance — International 
Lending and Giving,” “Problems of 
Planning—Controls and Administra- 
tion,” “The Role of the Trade Unions 
and of Private Enterprise and Politi- 
cal Dilemmas.” Between sessions, the 
participants visited the Kabuki the- 
ater, modern industrial plants, and 
several universities. 

W. Arthur Lewis of the University 
of Manchester, chairman of the con- 
ference, opened the first session with 
a paper on “Sponsored Growth: A 
Challenge to Democracy.” In it, he 
considered to what extent the spon- 
sorship of accelerated economic 
growth by governments menaces free- 
dom. Governments are involved in 
far-ranging reforms of social institu- 
tions; there is also an enormous ex- 
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TOKYO MEETING 


explore problems of growth in underdeveloped countries 


tension of the public sector, of pub- 
lic control over the private sector, 


- and also of taxation. This increase in 


the Government’s role carries dan- 
gers: inefficiency, corruption, the 
of private enterprise, 
above all the temptations of dictator- 
ship. However, Lewis declared it 
should be possible to get popular con- 
sent within the democratic frame- 
work for whatever is required to 
raise per-capita output 2 per cent a 
year. He concluded that nations in 
Asia and Africa, torn by internal 
divisions, may find in sponsoring 
economic growth a common purpose 
which strengthens national unity. 
Lewis was followed by Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, speaking on “From Polliti- 
cal Economy to Political Ecology,” 
and Professor Ichiro Nakayama, 
President of Hitotsubashi University, 
discussing “Population Growth and 
Economic Growth.” Jouvenel consid- 
ered a number of historical examples 
to show how ecological and demo- 
graphic factors limit increases in pro- 
ductivity. The examples of the U.S., 
Russia and England in economic 
growth cannot be imitated because of 
the unique developmental patterns of 
these countries. Though most eco- 
nomic plans call for economizing on 
labor rather than on resources, he 
thought the latter plan more suitable 
for underdeveloped countries. Profes- 
sor Nakayama discussed the contra- 
diction between the high rate of Ja- 
pan’s economic growth and its low 
standard of living. The high rate of 
growth was sustained by a high rate 
of accumulation squeezed out of a 
low level of spending. Nakayama 
found this high rate of economic 
growth the only means of warding off 
the pressure of overpopulation. 
During the discussion, Asian dele- 
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gates were inclined to emphasize the 
role of governmental controls, while 
Europeans were inclined to stress 
purely economic factors. Asoka 
Mehta of India remarked that there 
are two ways to persuade the people 
to sacrifice themselves for economic 
growth: One is the notion of nation- 
alization; the other is social justice. 
Rita Hinden, editor of Socialist Com- 
mentary (London), wondered how 
much the modern idea of egalitarian- 
ism influences the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. 

The second session opened with 
remarks by Colin Clark of Oxford on 
“Agricultural Organization and Pro- 
ductivity” and by M. Dantwola of 
Bombay University on “Agricultural 
Productivity and Land Reform in 
India.” The latter noted that the 
target of increase in India’s agricul- 
tural production was originally set 
at 15.4 per cent but has been changed 
to 40 per cent. After the revolts in 
Poland and Hungary, Nehru revised 
his idea of priority for heavy indus- 
try. He has come to recognize the im- 
portance of farm production—a new 
stage in Indian thinking on economic 
development which will surely in- 
fluence other Asian countries. 

Clark dismissed the widely held no- 
tion that two-thirds of the world’s 
population is “undernourished.” He 
attempted to chart per-capita food re- 
quirements quantitatively and out- 
lined the barriers to rising productiv- 
ity in agriculture, notably inadequate 
transportation. He showed how in the 
agriculture of underdeveloped coun- 
tries an increase of 2 per cent in 
real product was possible. 

Takeyasu Kimura of Tokyo Uni- 
versity was rather skeptical about 
Clark’s “optimistic” opinion on agri- 
cultural productivity. According to 


Kimura, increases in agricultural 
productivity must be correlated with 
industrial development. 


During the discussion, many mem- 
bers from Asian countries stressed 
the significance of land reform from 
a political and social point of view, 
though they were not indifferent to 
its economic significance in raising 
productivity. Much interest was 
shown in the results of Japan’s post- 
war land reform. Professor Okawa of 
Hitotsubashi University and Profes- 
sor Misawa of Tokyo Education 
University dwelt on its remarkable 
achievements from the economic as 
well as the political and social points 
of view. Rent was cut in half, and 
peasants are now investing a consid- 
erable part of their income in pro- 
duction. The majority of Japanese 
farmers now own the land they till. 

The role of small industry in eco- 
nomic growth was the subject of 
heated discussion in the third session 
on industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. The session was opened with 
addresses by Amlan Datta of Bom- 
bay University (“Stages of Indus- 
trialization and the Choice of Tech- 
niques”), Bert Hoselitz of Chicago 
(‘Urbanization and Economic 
Growth in Asia”) and Alessandro 
Molinari of Rome (“Industrializa- 
tion and Decentralization”). 

Datta favored encouraging the 
growth of cottage industries, which 
could increase national output with 
less capital outlay than factory in- 
vestment. Many Asian economists 
supported the idea, saying that well- 
run cottage industries could compete 
with big industries. Hoselitz warned 
that urbanization in Asia had already 
run ahead of industrialization and 
that further expansion of the large 
“primary” cities threatened to create 
social and political instability. He ad- 
vised the creation of medium-sized 
cities and appropriate small indus- 
tries which could sustain their 
growth. Hoselitz supported Datta and 
cited the achievements of Japanese 
small industries. 

It was understandable that Asian 
economists from overpopulated coun- 





tries with little capital favored small 
industries. Gandhism influences their 
thinking directly or indirectly. It is 
also reasonable that they welcome the 
example of Japanese small industries, 
which do complete with big factories. 
But they do so through lower wages 
and various Government subsidies. 
How to sustain the small industries 
is a headache for every Japanese 
government and political party, radi- 
cal or conservative. For example, or- 
ganized labor in Japan is now de- 
manding a minimum wage of 8,000 
yen a month. If this demand is met, 
almost all the small industries—com- 
prising the overwhelming majority 
of industrial enterprises — will go 
bankrupt. To Japanese economists, 
Professor Datta’s idea seemed to need 
more qualification. 

At the next session, Edward Shils 
of Chicago University reported on 
“Intellectuals, Public Opinion and 
Economic Development.” He was fol- 
lowed by Ayo Ogunsheye, acting di- 
rector of extra-mural studies at Uni- 
versity College, Nigeria, with a re- 
port on “Education in Underde- 
veloped Countries.” In Shils’s opin- 
ion, the cultural traditions of Asian 
countries encourage the growth of 
“intellectuals” but not of scientists, 
engineers and administrators. 
Another hindrance is the lack of a 
responsible press and public opinion 
which can check arbritrary Govern- 
ment action and provide factual 
criticism of Government policy. Shils 
proposed the creation of mechanisms, 
through the universities and civil 
service, to foster the development of 
“responsible criticism.” 

Choosing India, Ghana and Ni- 
geria for comparative study, Ogun- 
sheye surveyed the tempo of educa- 
tion in underdeveloped countries 
after the war. What types of educa- 
tion have received the most atten- 
tion? Why? He tried to answer these 
questions and to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the measures taken. The 
percentage of national income de- 
voted to educational expenditures 
was 0.77 in India (1953-54), 1.5 in 
Nigeria (1955-56), 3.0 in Ghana 
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(1953-54), and 4.7 in Japan (1955). 
India is conspicuous for its low per- 
centage. Rita Hinden reported her 
impression in traveling through In- 
dia that education is lagging severely 
and that the majority of the people 
are not in a position to understand 
democracy. 

The fifth session, dealing with in- 
ternal finance, discussed the papers 
“Capital-Output Ratios in Economic 
Development,” by Kurt Martin of 
Manchester University, and “Savings 
in Japan: A Case Study,” by Saburo 
Okita, director of the Planning Divi- 
sion of the Economic Planning 
Board. Okita noted that Japan’s high 
rate of economic growth had been 
accompanied by a high rate of accu- 
mulation, and this tendency was even 
accelerated in the postwar democrati- 
zation period, when the causes ap- 
parently supporting the accumulation 
rate seemed to disappear. 

At the session on external finance, 
Dr. Paul Rosenstein-Rodan of MIT 
reported on “International Financing 
of Exports to Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries.” Tun Thin of Rangoon Uni- 
versity, M. L. Quereshi of the Plan- 
ning Board of Pakistan, and Dr. 
Sumitoro, Dean of the University of 
Indonesia, all complained of the dif- 
ficulty of getting private foreign capi- 
tal to meet their demands. 

Rita Hinden remarked that the 
British Labor party recently decided 
to divert 1 per cent of national in- 
come to aid underdeveloped countries 
when it next comes into office. Colin 
Clark called attention to the fact 
that Britain had invested 10 per cent 
of national income in 1913 and said 
that capital-hungry countries need 
not worry over the future supply of 
foreign capital. Japan, for example, 
will be able to export considerable 
capital in ten years. 

Tun Thin pointed out that his 
nation had avoided all aid with 
“strings attached.” Most of the dele- 
gates supported the Burmese position. 

The last part of the conference was 
devoted to planning. Discussion cen- 
tered on the following papers: “Ad- 
ministrative Aspects of Planning,” by 


M. L. Quereshi; “Planning in Yugo. 
slavia,” by Rodolf Bicamic, Univer. 
sity of Zagreb; “Trade Unions in 
Underdeveloped Countries,” by Aso. 
ka Mehta. 

Bicamic’s report on economic plan. 
ning in Yugoslavia described the 
shortcomings of centralized admin. 
istrative planning (1947-1951) and 
the efforts made to replace it by a 
more liberal, competitive, decentral- 
ized planned economy. 

Asoka Mehta declared that trade 
unions in underdeveloped countries, 
in contrast to advanced economies, 
cannot seek to increase the worker's 
share in consumption. This would 
stimulate inflation and hinder eco- 
nomic growth. The unions should, 
he said, observe wage restraint, seek 
to increase productivity, and see that 
profits are plowed back for economic 
development. The unions do have 
other important social roles: aiding 
displaced workers, setting up work- 
ers’ housing, meeting the socio- 
psychological problems created by 
the transformation of rural labor into 
an industrial work force, etc. 

Rita Hinden could see no differ: 
ence between this idea of trade-union- 
ism and the Soviet concept of the 
trade union serving the state. Amlan 
Datta came to Mehta’s aid, contend- 
ing that trade unions in under. 
developed countries should _ stress 
workers’ mutual aid, improvement of 
labor conditions, and increased labor 
productivity. 

During the discussion, various 
shortcomings of economic planning 
in underdeveloped countries were 
pointed out: lack of statistical mate- 
rials and competent personnel, dis- 
agreement on fundamental policies, 
lack of leadership in economic mat- 
ters on the part of politicians. 

All in all, the conference was a 
signal success. As a local newspaper 
put it, “it provided an opportunity 
for economic experts of the advanced 
Western nations and the under- 
developed nations of Southeast Asia 
to assemble in one hall and discuss 
in a broad perspective an issue of 
universal concern.” 
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Mayor Seeks to Revive St. Louis 


St. Louts 
STATESMAN is a dead politician, 
Harry Truman once said. But 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker recently 
demonstrated that he is a statesman, 
apolitician and very much alive. He 
beat his Republican opponent in his 
bid for re-election by a record plural- 
ity of 71,362 votes, carrying every 
one of the city’s 28 wards. And this 
landslide was set off by a record of 
statesmanlike accomplishments. 
Although newspapers here delight 
in headlining Tucker as an opponent 
of “the politicians,” he is not quite 
that. In fact, veteran observers call 
him the smartest politician in the city. 
He was once chairman of the Twelfth 
Ward Regular Democratic Organiza- 
tion. During the 1930s, he served as 
secretary to Mayor Bernard Dick- 
mann, a very hep politician who is 
now postmaster. Later, Tucker served 
as Smoke Commissioner, supervis- 
ing the inauguration of a popular 
smoke-control program. As a one- 


time professor of mechanical engi- 


neering at Washington University, he 
has always had a source of employ- 
ment outside politics. 

Tucker became Mayor by recog- 
nizing that today political success 
can be achieved with efficiency, intel- 
ligence and integrity. When he ran 
for the office in the 1953 Democratic 
primary, his opponent, Mark D. 
Eagleton, was backed by the head of 
the Democratic City Central Commit- 
tee and many ward committeemen. In 
St. Louis, victory in the Democratic 
primary usually, but not automati- 
cally, results in election. Yet, Tucker 
beat a going organization by only 
1,679 votes in the primary, picking 
up his margin from switching Repub- 
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By Richard Rose 


licans and independents. This more 
than counterbalanced the weight of 
the ward leaders. 

The 60-year-old Mayor has taken 
a down-to-earth approach to his job. 
Tucker believes the city must be re- 
juvenated or decay. St. Louis has 
been constricted by boundaries un- 
changed since 1876. Today, 96 adja- 
cent county suburbs are growing in 
wealth, population and _ industry, 
often at the expense of a stagnating, 
spiritless city. The conservative na- 
ture of St. Louisans—some Southern, 
some German—has not been an asset 
either. 

In view of this, the achievements 
of Tucker’s first administration have 
been notable. Voters passed an earn- 
ings tax necessary to prevent mu- 
nicipal insolvency by a margin of 
81% to 1. A $110-million bond issue 
sailed through. A “blue ribbon” 
Board of Freeholders was elected to 
draft a more efficient city charter. Not 
least in importance, Tucker has got- 
ten the city’s top businessmen to take 
stands on municipal issues, thus in- 
suring their participation in the drive 
to stimulate the city’s growth. 

Tucker has not neglected political 
ties in making job appointments, but 
he is known for insisting that a can- 
didate for patronage be able as well 
as “acceptable.” Also, Republicans 
like former Mayor Aloys P. Kauf- 
mann have been welcomed as sup- 
porters in drives for municipal im- 
provement. This attitude has won him 
popularity among independents and 
respect among ward leaders as a vote- 
getter. This spring, in fact, they 
were quick to jump on his band- 
wagon even before the primary 
opened. Former Sheriff Thomas F. 


Callanan made an abortive attempt 
to gain the Mayoralty nomination but 
was beaten by a 4-to-l majority, 
Tucker carrying 26 of 28 wards. 

Currently, Mayor Tucker is pre- 
paring for an especially important 
battle to secure voter approval of a 
new city charter. This would revise 
the Board of Aldermen, which has 
defeated a number of his major pro- 
posals by the use of aldermanic 
“courtesy.” The latter is a device 
whereby a single Alderman can veto 
a bill affecting his ward and prevent 
it from being considered in the larger 
context of its effect on the city as a 
whole. In place of parochial men 
with vested interests, Tucker would 
have a Board controlled by Alder- 
men elected at large from the whole 
city. This, he feels, is the only way 
to secure broad planning for high- 
ways, housing and other reforms. 

The charter will go to a referen- 
dum this summer. The balloting is 
certain to be close because of well- 
organized opposition among neigh- 
borhood interest groups. Already, 
three persons who were on the 13- 
member charter-drafting committee 
have announced they will oppose it, 
reminding Tucker that he is not the 
only politician in St. Louis. Oppo- 
nents of the new proposal claim that 
city-wide elections would place con- 
trol of municipal government in the 
hands of big businessmen, the daily 
papers and a strong Mayor, since 
only they command the resources to 
support such candidates effectively. 
The “little” man cannot hope to win 
in such a race, they charge. Tucker’s 
belief is that the “little” man’s little 
mind has no place in the running of 
a big city. 


From the Delian League to the UN 









Power and Prestige in 


ANY OF Us have been critical of the Administration’s 

foreign policy, but we might profitably look at our 
problems abroad in a larger framework. We would realize 
that our nation faces almost insuperable difficulties in its 
foreign relations which would be formidable even for 
statesmen endowed with more political astuteness than 
Eisenhower and Dulles. 

In the most succinct terms, our problem is derived 
from the peculiar historical constellation of forces which 
give us more power than any of the ancient and modern 
empires possessed, while we are 
called to exercise that power in 
a world in which particular and 
parochial communities have 
developed into morally and 
politically autonomous nations, 
which are much more recalci- 
trant to any overarching policy 
than any of the quasi-national 
communities with which the 
empires had to deal. Obviously, 
the way to organize the nations 
above the level of their integral 
life is to federate them. This we 
have done in the United Nations. But federation does not 
obviate the problem of relating the power of the hegemo- 
nous nation or nations to the federation so that it may be 
the core of unity and order in the federation. Federations, 
including the Delian League, by which the Greek city- 
states tried to ward off the Persian threat, and our own 
confederation of states before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, have been notoriously inadequate in achieving a 
lasting unity. This inadequacy has persuaded the propo- 
nents of world government that a world constitution 
would solve the problem. But constitutions do not create, 
they can only perfect, the cohesions which constitute 
community. 

The fact that our power and responsibility must ex- 
press itself in a world of integral and autonomous nations 
is only one aspect of our problem. The other is that we 
do not possess sufficient power for our task, if it is remem- 
bered that we have military and economic force rather 
than power; power is always an amalgam of force and 
prestige. The necessity of this amalgam made the partner- 
ship of priests and soldiers inevitable in all the old 
empires from Babylon and Egypt to the medieval 
Empire. Some of the prestige of the imperial powers was 
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derived from the pretension that they were, in fact, the 
organs of the universal community. The Roman Empire 
was undoubtedly the creation of Roman military genius 
but it was held together by more than the force of the 
Roman legions. The prestige of Rome was partially de. 
rived from Roman law and the genius of the Roman 
jurists for finding concepts of law (drawn chiefly from 
stoicism) which would transcend the parochial and par. 
ticular legal concepts of the various communities of the 
Empire. Some of the prestige was drawn merely from the 
centuries of success of the Empire. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and a going institution can live off of its prestige 
long after the force factors tend to create confusion. 

The Roman prestige was, in fact, so great that it domi- 
nated the political life of the West long after the so-called 
sack of Rome by the Teutonic barbarians. The political 
life of the Middle Ages was regulated by two institutions, 
Church and Empire (that is, the Roman Empire in its 
Carolingian reconstitution), both of which lived and had 
power primarily by manipulating the prestige inheritance 
of the classical Roman Empire. The medieval Empire, 
since Charlemagne, put the force of the Frankish nation 
into the center of this imperial prestige. The Church com 
bined the religious prestige of the Christian faith, which 
the “vicar of Christ” claimed to interpret authoritatively, 
with the prestige of the old Roman Empire. It was signif 
cantly the Bishop of Rome who claimed to be the “vicar 
of Christ.” Throughout the Middle Ages, Church and 
Empire fought one another but also leaned upon each 
other’s prestige; for the prestige of neither was sufficient 
to maintain order in the imperial realm. 

The last pathetic remnant of that empire collapsed as 
late as the First World War, when the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire disintegrated into its constituent nations. Western 
history was also influenced by the threat of a competitive 
empire, that of Islam, which was held together by the 
prestige of a unifying fanatic religion, and which finally 
was transmuted into the Ottoman Empire, in which the 
Turkish nation had a hegemonous position. Many of the 
small nations of Eastern Europe have emerged from the 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire which preceded the 
disintegration of the medieval European Christian En- 
pire. Most of the young small nations who either maintain 
a precarious independence or have been swallowed up in 
the new Communist empire are the constituent parts of 
either the Ottoman or the German Roman Empire— 
though this sketchy summary does not do justice to the 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


Empires and Alliances 


Eastern Roman Empire with Constantinople as its capital. 
The Russian Empire was the residuary legatee of that 
empire in somewhat the same fashion as the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was the legatee of the Western Em- 
pire. All this is partly forgotten though also partly very 
recent history. It is worth recalling only because the his- 
tory proves that no unity above the national level could 
survive without a core of power in which force and pres- 
tige were compounded but in which prestige was rather 
more important than force. 

When we think of empire, we are inclined.to forget 
these ancient systems of order and to center our attention 
upon the empires which were constructed by the European 
powers by imposing some kind of order in the relations 
between the agrarian nations of Asia and Africa and the 
technically competent and powerful nations of Europe. 

Of these empires, the Spanish one has long since dis- 
integrated and the French Empire is in the throes of a 
rather pathetic disintegration because the French nation 
has not had the competence either to liduidate it or to 
hold it together. Even the British Empire, the most im- 
posing of these 19th-century imperial constructions, has 
not survived the Second World War, though the capacity 
of Britain to transmute empire into a democratic Com- 
monwealth of Nations must be hailed as one of the great 
political achievements of the last two centuries. 

These empires either disintegrated or were transmuted 
partly because the force of the European natiens dimin- 
ished, but partly also because the prestige of Europe as 
the center of world unity diminished with the awakening 
of the Asian and African nations. Many of these nations 
achieved integral nationhood partly by the juridical and 
legal instruments and the economic development learned 
from their master and tutors, and partly by the force of 
resentment against the imperial dominion. Of course, 
these imperial unities were exploitative, as all relations 
between power and weakness are exploitative. But the 
imperial unity was more creative in transferring the 
skills of a technical and democratic civilization to the 
“backward” nations than either the liberals or the Marx- 
ists of the 19th century realized. 

In any case, we now face the problem of realizing some 
kind of order in a world of integral and autonomous 
nations, organized in a very loose federation, the United 
Nations. We are the hegemonous nation in the alliance of 
free nations, but we have only the force of our military 
might, particularly our possession of the dreaded nuclear 
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weapons, and the force of our economic power. We are 
totally lacking in prestige factors. The original prestige of 
the technically competent nations has been turned into a 
debit both by Communist propaganda about “imperial- 
ism” and by the resentments, real or residual, of the 
awakening new nations of Asia and Africa. Our efforts 
to exploit our colonial past, particularly by disassociating 
ourselves from Britain in the Suez crisis, hurt Britain but 
did not profit us. Our belief that we are the palladium of 
“democracy,” which Mr. Dulles consistently expresses, is 
not very persuasive on the colored continents—partly 
because our democracy is tainted in their minds by 
“imperialism” despite our confident belief that we are 
innocent of imperial vices, and partly because our kind 
of democracy is consistent with justice and compatible 
with national unity only in an advanced technical civiliza- 
tion, such as is beyond the reach of the budding nations 
of the two colored continents. 

It is probably this embarrassment about the lack of 
prestige which made us so pathetically anxious to be 
regarded as, and indeed to be, merely the instruments of 
the United Nations. It had the prestige of universal com- 
munity which Rome had exploited in the classical and 
medieval ages. We not only put ourselves uncritically 
under the authority of the United Nations, but, prompted 
by the frustration of the veto in the Security Council, we 
sought to endow the Assembly with an authority not 
granted in the Charter. The Russians have not challenged 
this procedure because they are more able than we are to 
manipulate the Assembly majorities by reason of their 
bogus prestige as “anti-imperialists.” Lord Cherwell, 
Winston Churchill’s old confidant, has called attention to. 
the hazardous character of this gambit. It puts the policy 
of the great and responsible nations of the alliance at the 
mercy of majorities of the many nations, many of which 
have only recently achieved autonomy and are very 
insecure in their national unity (Jordan and Indonesia, 
for instance). 

These policies have not been seriously challenged in 
our nation because our loyalty to the United Nations 
meets all the standards of our traditional liberalism and 
because there is no simple alternative policy for a great 
nation which has great power and responsibility in the 
community of nations, but which is singularly lacking 
one element in the compound of power, the element of 
prestige. To call attention to these perplexities of foreign 
policy in our era does not mean, as the utopian critics 
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assert, a return to “Machiavellian” realism. It means 
merely that we must try to profit by the lessons of history 
to the extent of knowing that the unity of a nation or a 
community of nations is not guaranteed merely by free 
elections, whether in the nation or in an assembly in the 
community of nations; but by a responsible use of 
power by the hegemonous forces in the community, in- 
cluding the community of nations. This problem is so 
difficult that it would baffle even the most prudent states- 
man. That is why it is not being solved by Eisenhower’s 
and Dulles’s slogans. 

The British have not been very successful either in 
solving the perplexities presented by these conditions. But 
it was resentment over our obtuseness to these problems 
which partly prompted their abortive venture in the Suez 


crisis. Unfortunately, their desperate answer was so ° 


wrong that it did nothing to convince us of our obtuseness. 
Indeed, it only served to accentuate the blindness of our 
self-righteousness and left us, as ever, a blind giant totter- 
ing among the Lilliputians and rejecting the guidance of 
other giants less blind than we. 

Our failure to relate our power creatively to the order 
and security of an alliance of free nations would be 
catastrophic but for the fact that the Russians make all 
the opposite mistakes in even more grievous proportions. 
The Communist empire is the only real empire of tradi- 
tional mold in the modern world. It has an ideological 
cement above the level of national loyalty, analogous to 
the medieval Empire and the Islamic Empire. Its rulers 
are former prophets of secular utopian religion who have 
become priest-kings of an atheistic theocracy, which is as 
fanatic and cruel as all similar structures of the past. 

But the modernistic return to traditional patterns does 
not quite work. The quasi-universalism and utopianism 
of its ideology becomes more and more obviously fraudu- 
lent as events disappoint the utopian illusions and Russia 
is discovered to be the cynical manipulator and benefici- 
ary of the bogus universalism of the original dream. Even 
more important, this new empire cannot come to terms 
with the realities of integral nationhood. Events in Poland 
and Hungary have proved that fact. Poland, which is in 
the process of wriggling out from Communist and Rus- 
sian domination, is the same nation which was partitioned 
a few centuries ago by empires which lacked the ideologi- 
cal dynamism of this new empire. Poland’s independence 
and unity dates only from the First World War, yet it is a 
hard nut to crack. As for Hungary, it has proved that it 
may be destroyed but not subjugated. In short, this is a 
new day of integral nationhood with which every pattern 
of larger integration must come to terms. These autono- 
mous and youthfully proud nations may be beguiled into 
some kind of interdependence, but they cannot be coerced. 
The Russians have failed to coerce them, and we have 
failed to beguile them. So we are not as grievously mis- 
taken as we might be if Communism did not trump our 
mistakes. 








By Ned Polsky 
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HE DEFINITIONS of Norman Podhoretz do not apph§ Why 
to many intellectuals now in their late twenties anijeck s¢ 
as als 





early thirties (including myself, aged 28). He fails to 
notice a good-sized chunk of the latter half of his “non gdolesc 
generation”—probably because we cannot be compre fidenti 
hended by a visual symbol, be it act or object. Ours isfmay h 
a group that finds it especially difficult to translate atti jrore 
tude into social action and that has no standard insigniapere t 
of any sort. To understand us, one must refrain frompolitic 
listing outward and visible signs of the inward and spir.§ Our 
itual grace, and instead talk of ideas and feelings. ingui 

Podhoretz provides two marks of the non-generation: fast a 
“None of them came to maturity during the Depression” had & 
and their “crucial public experience” was “the cold war.” sm. | 
For us, the emphases are different. We were old enough nce ' 
to experience the Depression sharply through the impact der: 
it made on our elders—vicarious experiences, true, but Ps of 
nonetheless unforgettable. (One of my clearest boyhood #1 no 
memories, for example, is of adults stealing pigeons from ft! 
the park; and at the time I knew why they did so.) Our fle ic 
crucial public experience, however, is this: We acquired Py: 
political awareness before the cold war but after the them, 
Moscow Trials. We read Das Kapital and shortly there ment 
after were reading the Dewey Commission report and | Th 
Trotsky; some even discovered Trotsky before Marx. en 
We became involved with revolutionary radicalism when thon 
it was dying of—among other things—factionalism, and |!" 
our shrill allegiances shifted rapidly from one radical }¥* 
group to another. Many of us never became more than | only 
fellow-travelers despite our passion, because the shifts )4Y 


followed one another with such rapidity. i 
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This is the tenth contribution to our symposium on the 
young generation of U.S. intellectuals—a generation 
defined by Norman Podhoretz in the first article of the fy 
series as the young men and women born between 1925 
and 1935, who are now between 21 and 31 years old. 
Other contributors to the discussion thus far have been 
Wallace Markfield (“Children of the Fattening Fifties: 
Our Non-Generation Revisited”), Arthur Cohen (“For a 
New Center of Creativity”), Daniel Bell (“The Once: 
Born, the Twice-Born, the After-Born”), Jascha Kessler 
(“Killing a Mouse”), John Hunt (“Farewell to the Fal- 
len Angel”), Alfred Sundel (“Beyond Conformity”), 
Morton Cronin (“In Defense of Revisionism”) and 
Leslie A. Fiedler (“‘A Fortyish View’). Ned Polsky is an 
executive editor at Thomas Y. Crowell. His articles and 
reviews have appeared in the Chicago Review and Dissent. 
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The Young Generation — 10 





HANVISIBLE MAN 


10t apphf Why did we believe as we did? It is not enough to 
social causes. The behavior that I have described 
> fails tas also bound up with the psychosexual phenomena of 
1is “non pdolescence, particularly with what Erik Erikson calls 
compre fidentity crisis.” The content of our search for selfhood 
Ours isfnay have been different from that of our less literate, 
late atti-fnore movie-struck age-mates, but the psychodynamics 
insignia yrere the same. In numerous ways, we constituted not a 
litical movement but a Leon Trotsky Fan Club. 
Qur political education, such as it was, clearly dis- 
guishes us from the true non-generation: We are the 
st age-group of American intellectuals that, as a group, 
ression” ad some sort of involvement with revolutionary radical- 
ld war,” jsm. More important are the ways in which our experi- 
enough ence sets us off from intellectuals who are now 35 and 
impact blder: (1) Our experience of revolutionary radicalism, 
ue, but [ts of the Depression, was largely second-hand; we stood 
oyhood fn no bread lines and few picket lines, (2) Our commit- 
ns from pment covered a much shorter time span. We recapitulated 
-) Our fhe ideological shifts of our elders in a highly telescoped 
ay. (3) Many of our mentors were, when we first met 
ter the fhem, already on the way out of the revolutionary move- 
- there fment and assuming various postures of “critical support.” 
rt and) The result of all this: We became disillusioned almost 
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Marx, Pefore we had acquired illusions, became members of the 
1 when | homeless Left” without ever really having had a home. 
m, and phe fact that our experience of revolutionary Marxism 


radical }¥8s wholly adolescent, while our elders’ experience was 
e than |nly initially so, means that we have “outgrown” it in a 
shifts )Way that most of them have never been able to do. And 
n the process we have become more genuinely radical 
than they ever were. 
~~} Our present radicalism retains something of Marx 
n the Fwhile throwing out the Bolshevist bathwater; for us, 
aa arx is not all wet. True, we are extreme revisionists: 
1925 | "keep little except Marx the social analyst, and, at that, 
old. {Marx the social analyst as modified by Max Weber and 
been {# dozen others. But we still find it meaningful to ask 
ties: fvhat is living and what is dead in Marxism, and we 





‘or a A ‘ a 
aie employ several Marxist notions. Words like “class con- 
ssler [clOUSness” and “bourgeois chauvinism” may be shop- 


Fal- ["0rn, but the concepts behind them are not; if we use 
y”), {sch words in the full knowledge that they bring smiles 
and 0 the faces of our elders, this is a product of the lack 


pre if exact synonyms and a desire to save the concepts. 
ont, |, Like the older generation we got our fingers burned 
ly Marxism, but we managed to salvage more heart and 
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mind. It seems to us that the older generation got too 
used to having a system, in this case Marxism, to do all 
the thinking about values for them. They never got over 
it, by which I mean that they irretrievably lost the cour- 
age to stand alone. For them, a system is now a bio- 
logical need. Almost any system will serve them in a 
pinch (e.g., Vedanta), but ultimately preferred is one 
that allows them to make peace with parents and country, 
and to expiate guilt feelings for having broken away in 
the 1930s. This is why we have, for example, Jewish 
ex-radicals hastening to become “good Jews” again by 
writing for Commentary, and why—the demon of system 
requires it—they must puff up Jewish “theology,” culture- 
philosophy, etc., rather than accept Judaism for the 
hodgepodge of primitive ritual law that it essentially is. 

We do not deny the usefulness of tradition as such. 
But, given our belief in cosmopolitanism as opposed to 
chauvinism, we fail to see why “the need for roots” must 
be fed chiefly by the soil on which one happens to be 
born. It is not distaste for tradition per se that causes 
us to be alarmed by the older generation’s instigation of 
“American Civilization” programs in our colleges and a 
general overattention to all things American, nor yet the 
fact that this orientation is in part a product of the cold 
war. We object because our elders’ need to come home 
again has forced them to abandon standards derived 
from world culture and into an acceptance of national 
origin as a criterion of intellectual and moral worth. An 
example: Melville, judged against the backdrop of world 
literature, produced one first-rate book (Moby Dick) 
and one second-rate book (The Confidence Man), but 
those members of the older generation who now assume 
power positions in our English departments no longer 
care to make such judgments. 

Our general attitude, and in particular our presump- 
tion in standing aside from all political parties, should 
not be mistaken for an irresponsible cult of nonconform- 
ity, since it derives not from a love of dissent for its own 
sake but rather from a realistic estimate of our present 
situation. If we lived in Great Britain, most of us prob- 
ably would be members of the Labor party; in present- 
day America, where there is no viable socialist 
movement, we feel that our talents are most effectively 
employed outside a formal political-party framework. 
And we feel it most responsible indeed to accentuate the 
negative, to be essentially muckrakers, when our elders 
have not sufficiently learned what there is to be learned 
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from the failure of blueprints for utopia and of positions 
of critical support. 

Too, we are not gadflies willy-nilly; the particular 
content of our polemic is determined by a pragmatic 
criterion of relevance—the view that one should under- 
take what needs doing most at any given time. Thus, for 
example, we are utterly opposed to the Soviet system but 
nevertheless disagree with the have-you-done-your-Red- 
baiting-today orientation of some writers. Partly we 
are influenced here, it must be admitted, by aware- 
ness of the motivation of such writers, for by our 
“growth” we mean not only that we can retain some 
elements of Marxism but that we are not driven by a 
permanent resentment at having once been fooled by the 
elements we now reject. 

Our case rests, however, on this proposition: At one 
period, from roughly the time of the Moscow Trials 
through the American Government’s honeymoon with 
Stalinism, the primary duty of every honest politically- 
minded intellectual was to debunk the Soviet system. 
Today, when such debunking takes place in every edition 
of every newspaper, when as often as not it is a smoke- 
screen for reactionary tendencies within American 
society, and when the appeal of Communism in America 
is weaker than it has ever been, the primary duty of the 
intellectual lies elsewhere—especially if he would be a 
new leader. We believe that the central threat within 
American political-economic life is not the Communist 
party but the permanent war economy (is it only us 
“youngsters” who recall that the New Deal never solved 
the unemployment problem?). We believe also that in- 
tellectuals today cannot afford a total preoccupation with 
politics and economics, narrowly conceived, in the face 
of general cultural trends that threaten the very intellec- 
tual standards which make a rational critique of political- 
economic life possible. 

Thus, we feel that part of our job .is to oppose the 
transformation of the media of mass communication into 
media of mass stupefaction; to oppose the enervation of 
college teaching that results from superpatriotism, the 





LUX (OR ANY OTHER SOFT SOAP) 
ET VERITAS 


Oh, Truth, which should at least be found 
In lofty places, I am bound 

To wonder just a little when 

High officeholders, honest men, 

Deny, when interviewed at eight, 

A vicious rumor, calmly state, 

“Pll not resign,” and then at nine, 

Or half an hour before, resign. 


—Richard Armour 











drift to vocationalism, the military demand for mg 
engineers, and that recent perversion of democracy whi 
declares that everyone has not only the economic rig 
but the intellectual right to go to college; and, more thay 
anything else, to oppose the current cowardice of mayy 
intellectuals themselves, i.e., the religious revival. | 
last requirement cannot be met if we politely restriggf | 
ourselves, as the liberal journals do, to an attack on tap 
political activities of religious organizations, but only iia 
we oppose religious belief itself. We feel that it is highj 
time for a reassertion of the necessity of atheism 
rejection of any and all belief in a supernatural being, x 
matter how personal and “non-institutional” such belie 














may be. an 

Why, given this vigorous credo, are we at preseiy 507 
invisible even to most of the Left? It is not a questing — tic 
of group size, for even if I make an extremely pessimistif, sp 
estimate of our number—say, 3,000—this constitutes Fe 





considerable fragment of the intellectuals now in thei 
late twenties and early thirties. Part of the trouble is the 
lack of a visual group symbol that I have noted above; a 
and there is, of course, the special handicap of our ref was r 
fusal to join a political party or to form one. Our in} for th 
visibility is a function, too, of the fact that none of the disap 
currently available verbal tags quite comprehends w) rage- 
(for reasons which I cannot go into here). Most im thing 
portant of all, perhaps, is our failure to produce majoy pylae 
spokesmen from among our own age group; the ables of th 
statements of our point of view (nearly all are in the mag-}tion! 
azine Dissent) come from the few intellectuals over 33} hour! 
who managed to avoid the pitfalls awaiting their gen) Th 
eration. feeble 
Our kind of dissent is difficult to portray for what it is great 
and easy to confuse with what it is not, which is to sajj that : 
that there is more than one kind of dissent. There is versit 
an infantile No and a mature No, an alienated No anifstuffy 
a committed No, a cowardly No and a courageous Nof bore | 
and a sour No and a joyful No. One way to indicat} Cram 
our kind of No is by reference to our tradition. ‘gradu 
Ours is not the tradition of all anti-traditionalists, bul tema 
specifically the tradition of those whose chief aim wa) that 
to cut through the mystifications which most men use ti} phras 
avoid confronting the harsher truths. All who woull}and : 
plan a new society must err, in our view, if they refust ingtor 
the antecedent task of seeing the present world for wha! Dulle 
it really is. Such a task requires that we accept the only 
material there is—man and this world—rather than re O 
treat into the illusion of a god and a supernatural world; 
that we face up to the fact that truth is not always beauty book, 
and that some problems of men have no apparent solu-{ muni: 
recres 
of th 














tions; that we be concerned not with constructing a new 
system but with a radical questioning of the concept of 
system itself. Our tradition, therefore, is the tradition of 
Socrates, Nietzsche and Max Weber. In thus aligning 
ourselves, we are neither less committed nor less I 
sponsible than our elders. 
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“When Hungary was invaded 
and freedom crushed, we spon- 
sored a United Nations condemna- 
tion of the Soviet Union.” —Recent 
speech by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. 


must have shaken when news 


ad ow the walls of the Kremlin 
was received that the United Nations, 


The resounding anti-climax of this 
feeble reaction to one of history’s 
if greatest crimes recalls an anecdote 
y that still circulates at Harvard Uni- 
igversity. At one time, there was a 
stuffy administrative official who 
4 bore the name of George Washington 
Cram. A frivolous Harvard under- 
graduate got himself in hot water by 
remarking in a student publication 
that the two most anti-climactic 
phrases were “For God, for Country 
and for Yale” and—George Wash- 
ington Cram. Perhaps Secretary 
Dulles has contributed a third. 


sts, but 
m was 
use to 
woult 
refust 


an Te NE of many conspicuous merits 
world; O of Theodore Draper’s recent 
beauty} book, The Roots of American Com- 
t solu-}™unism, is the author’s successful 
a new} "ecreation of the apocalyptic effect 
ept off f the Bolshevik Revolution forty 
ion of {Years ago on the mentality of the 
igning American Left. Not a few Socialists 
ss re-§itd labor leaders, opposed to Com- 
tunism at home, went all out in 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


An Anti-Climax and 
An Old Alias 


tributes to Soviet Russia, hailed as 
the first republic of workers, the pio- 
neer stage of a new social order, 
more just and humane than any 
known before. 

It is hard to imagine this psychol- 
ogy in the present climate of opin- 
ion. But I know its validity, as re- 
gards the minority of Americans who 
thought of themselves at that time as 
radicals or “leftists” of one type or 
another, because I lived through it 
myself. From the time the Bolsheviks 
seized power in November 1917, 
more accurately from the time for- 
eign intervention against them began 
in the summer of 1918, until I had 
lived long enough in Moscow to know 
what political and economic dictator- 
ship meant in terms of crushed lives, 
routine cruelty and organized stu- 
pidity, I was a passionate Soviet 
sympathizer. 

I felt some qualms about the vio- 
lent seizure of power and the dissolu- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly. But 
the foreign intervention, weak and 
halfhearted as it was, fixed in my 
mind the image of a besieged revolu- 
tionary people fighting for the right 
to determine their destiny against 
“foreign imperialists” and their Rus- 
sian hirelings. I followed every de- 
tail of the Russian Civil War as well 
as possible from the fragmentary 
news stories of the time. 

General Denikin’s advance from 
the South toward Moscow in 1919 
filled me with dismay and I rejoiced 
at a distance in victories of the Red 
Army which, in a later perspective, I 
came to regard as defeats for Euro- 
pean civilization. I am sure in my 
case—and I suspect this was true of 


others who went through a “fellow- 
traveler” phase—that sympathy with 
Communism grew out of strong emo- 
tional revulsion against the First 
World War and the injustices of the 
postwar settlements. It was easy for 
an emotional partisan to jump at the 
conclusion that Red terror was an 
inevitable if regrettable response to 
White terror, that the acute hunger, 
cold, disease and general economic 
breakdown were results not of im- 
practicable, wrong-headed economic 
policies, but of causes—war and 
blockade—for which the Communists 
were not responsible. 

A consequence of this phase in my 
development was the appearance in 
left-wing publications, definitely not 
of the mass circulation type, of a 
character named A. C. Freeman. At 
that time, my main source of liveli- 
hood was work on the then arch- 
conservative New York Tribune, and 
a “revolutionary” pseudonym was 
suggested both by economic prudence 
and by Russian underground tradi- 
tion. 

The last appearance of A. C. Free- 
man was in a Kharkov newspaper, 
before I had cut my eye teeth on 
Soviet realities. I mischievously gave 
the newspaper two interviews: one 
as the representative of the “bour- 
geois liberal” Christian Science Moni- 
tor, reserved and cautiously favor- 
able; the other as A. C. Freeman, 
eager for the triumph of world revo- 
lution. After my change of view on 
the real significance of Communism 
and the Soviet state, A. C. Freeman 
died a natural death. 

Perhaps two modest morals might 
be drawn from the case. First, how 
foolish it is to judge a person’s pres- 
ent convictions by something he 
might have thought, said or written 
twenty or thirty years ago. Second, 
how fortunate it was for “A. C. Free- 
man” that no passport snoopers or 
busybodies prevented him from go- 
ing to Russia and finding out how 
wrong his long-distance judgment 
had been. Otherwise he might still be 
alive today, looking for new front 
organizations to join. 
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By Bertrand Russell. 
Simon & Schuster. 246 pp. $3.50. 


I REMEMBER trying to hear Ber- 
trand Russell lecture some years ago 
at Harvard. The lecture had origi- 
nally been scheduled for New Lec- 
ture Hall, a sizable auditorium, but, 
as it was discovered that the over- 
flow would be very large, the site was 
shifted to Sanders Theater in another 
part of the Yard. There followed a 
remarkable scene as those students 
who were already ensconced in New 
Lecture Hall set out at a gallop to 
get good seats in Sanders Theater. It 
was a mass scene of thousands of 
students running across the campus, 
and it reminded me of some of the 
effects of Cecil B. DeMille and Sergei 
Eisenstein. It was hard to grasp that 
all this eagerness was a response to a 
philosopher speaking in more or less 
technical language which few of his 
hearers were qualified to understand. 

Strictly speaking, the occasion was 
perhaps less a tribute to Russell as a 
person than to Intellect, which he 
was taken to represent. But even if it 
appeared to be a tribute to an off- 
Broadway type of advertising (Rus- 
sell had either just been given or was 
about to be given the Nobel Prize), it 
was a touching spectacle—as touch- 
ing as that more recent report of 
14,000 people from five Midwestern 
states assembling in a stadium at the 
University of Minnesota to listen to 
T. S. Eliot. One wishes that some- 
thing of the spirit of those people 
had been present in the New York 
City officials who prevented Russell 
from assuming the duties of professor 
of philosophy at my alma mater, the 
College of the City of New York. I 
still remember how excited I was by 
the appointment and how chagrined 
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I was by the intervention of politics 
which prevented it from taking effect. 

I have heard Russell under circum- 
stances more intimate and favorable 
than were provided at Harvard. That 
was at a memorable series of lectures 
on philosophy at the Rand School. 
These lectures were distinguished by 
the wit and salutary intellectual shock 
which are the hallmarks of all Rus- 
sell’s utterances, written or oral. He 
writes, in this book, in criticism of 
Santayana: “I find myself, in read- 
ing him, approving each sentence in 
an almost somnambulistic manner, 
but quite unable, after a few pages, 
to remember what it was all about.” 
The same thing cannot be said of 
Russell himself. He has a way with 
short, sharp, jabbing formulation 
which startles one awake and does 
not desert the mind even after the 
paradox in what he has said has been 
clearly recognized. I remember, for 
example, his saying in one of the 
conversations on Invitation to Learn- 
ing: “There have been four misfor- 
tunes in the history of philosophy, 
and their names have been Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant and Hegel.” When it 
was demandéd of him: “Who is left?” 
he was ready with an answer, spe- 
cious possibly but suggestive, too, of 
the special point of view which he 
was pleading at that moment: “Oh, 
plenty of good people—Locke, Ber- 
keley, Hume, Spinoza!” 

He does, in other words, exactly 
what a good teacher ought to do—he 
goads you into thinking for yourself 
and makes you half suspect that your 
best answers might easily be over- 
thrown by a ready wit. There are 
three kinds of statements to which 
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any idea, however silly, so cleverljjnize 
as to make those who did not acceply 
it look like fools.” 


It is probably Russell’s excellenceg™" 
as a mathematician that seduces himp“"° 
into the neat balances between thingy" 
which are in fact not comparable aj 
all. He seems to mistake such neaty™ ° 
ness for truth, as in the following 
passage: 

“But the evils, of which the er ne 
treme form is seen in Communis 
countries, exist in a lesser degree, ani} 
may easily increase, in many es 
tries belonging to what is somewhal 
humorously called the ‘Free World: 
Vavilov, the most distinguished gene 
ticist that Russia has produced it 
recent times, was sent to perish mis 
erably in the Arctic because he would 
not subscribe to Stalin’s ignorant be 
lief in the inheritance of acquired}* P 
characteristics. Oppenheimer is dis 
graced and prevented from pursuing 
his work largely because he doubted 
the practicability of the hydroget 
bomb at a time when this doubt was 
entirely rational.” 

If my memory does not fail mé 
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Dr. Oppenheimer doubted not merely 
the practicability of the hydrogen 
bomb but its morality (which is 
hardly the same thing). But, putting 
this aside, is there anything really 
comparable between the fate of Vavi- 
lov and that of Oppenheimer? Was 
the American scientist in fact “dis- 
graced and prevented from pursuing 
his work”? I cannot believe that the 
‘author, if pressed, would care to 
‘maintain any such thing. 

Or am I perhaps mistaken? Has 


hich arg Russell in late years become one of 
nd thogl those whom Sidney Hook calls “ritu- 
g. What alistic liberals’? Some of the obser- 
orfeit vations in this book suggest this: 
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the repetitive dogma of certain 
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hend to be the truth of the matter that 
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But there is another and far more 
‘sympathetic Russell as well. He shows 
up in the following passage: 

“My visit to Russia in 1920 was a 
turning point in my life. During the 


y coun} time that I was there, I felt a gradu- 
mewhdl pally increasing horror which became 
World’) ” almost intolerable oppression. The 
d gene} Country seemed to me one vast prison 
iced in) 2 Which the jailers were cruel bigots. 
ch mis) When I found my friends applauding 
» would} these men as liberators and regarding 
-ant be} the regime that they were creating as 
cquired | * paradise, I wondered in a bewil- 
is dis} ered manner whether it was my 
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rather than that of others had grown 
strong in me during the war years. 
And as a matter of historical dy- 
namics it seemed obvious that revo- 
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lutionary ardor must develop into 
imperialism as it had done in the 
French Revolution. When I finally 
decided to say what I thought of the 
Bolsheviks, my former political 
friends, including very many who 
have since come to my opinion, de- 
nounced me as a lackey of the bour- 
geoisie. But the reactionaries did not 
notice what I said and continued to 
describe me in print as a ‘lily-livered 
Bolshie swine.’ And so I succeeded 
in getting the worst of both worlds.” 

The latter bouquet was thrown at 
Russell because of his pacifist opin- 
ions during World War I, opinions 
which he was ready to fight for to 
the last extreme and for which even 
the tolerant government of Britain 
imprisoned him for six months dur- 
ing 1918. This experience did not 
turn out as bad as it sounds, for he 
now writes: 

“T found prison in many ways 
quite agreeable. I had no engage- 
ments, no difficult decisions to make, 
no fear of callers, no interruptions to 
my work. I read enormously; I wrote 
a book, Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy, and began the work for 
Analysis of Mind.” 

As for his almost visceral judg- 
ment upon the Russian Revolution 
(or rather upon its Bolshevik permu- 
tation), it is of a piece with that 
described so well by the poet E. E. 
Cummings in Eimi, where the feeling 
is exfoliated over some 400 pages. 
And this comparison with Cummings 
reminds us that, in addition to great 
acuteness of intellect, Russell is a 
man of most delicate and sensitive 
esthetic perceptions. Of one of his 
earliest friends during his under- 
graduate days at Cambridge he 
writes: 

“My earliest memory of Crompton 
is of meeting him in the darkest part 
of a winding College staircase and 
his suddenly quoting, without any 
previous word, the whole of ‘Tyger, 
Tyger, burning bright.’ I had never, 
till that moment, heard of Blake, and 
the poem affected me so much that I 
became dizzy and had to lean against 
the wall.” 


The friends whom he sketches in 
the book have been not only philoso- 
phers like Whitehead and Santayana, 
and social thinkers like Shaw and the 
Webbs and H. G. Wells, but pure men 
of letters like Joseph Conrad (to 
whom he devotes some excellent 
pages) and D. H. Lawrence. 

He is always questioning conven- 
tional ideas, especially of those who 
pride themselves upon being uncon- 
ventional, and often succeeds in say- 
ing new things on altogether unsus- 
pected points. Take, for example, the 
matter of the pains which a writer 
is traditionally supposed to take. Rus- 
sell’s brother-in-law, Logan Pearsall 
Smith, was single-minded in his pur- 
suit of style, and “his most emphatic 
advice was that one must always re- 
write. I conscientiously tried this, but 
found that my first draft was almost 
always better than my second. This 
discovery has saved me an immense 
amount of time. I do not, of course, 
apply it to the substance, but only to 
the form. When I discover an error 
of an important kind, I rewrite the 
whole. What I do not find is that I 
can improve a sentence when I am 
satisfied with what it means.” 

But I have saved the illustration of 
his most engaging quality for the last. 
This is his ability to limn character 
in a few well-chosen incidents. I have 
an indelible impression of the Aus- 
trian philosopher Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein, who began as Russell’s pupil 
and later succeeded him at both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge: 

“His notions seemed to me odd, so 
that for a whole term I could not 
make up my mind whether he was a 
man of genius or merely an eccentric. 
At the end of his first term at Cam- 
bridge, he came to me and said: ‘Will 
you please tell me whether I am a 
complete idiot or not?’ I replied, 
‘My dear fellow, I don’t know. Why 
are you asking me?’ He said, ‘Be- 
cause if I am a complete idiot I shall 
become an aeronaut, but if not I shall 
become a philosopher.’ 

“I told him to write me something 
during the vacation on some philo- 
sophical subject and I would then 


tell him whether he was a complete 
idiot or not. At the beginning of the 
following term, he brought me the 
fulfilment of this suggestion. After 
reading only one sentence, I said to 
him: ‘No, you must not become an 
aeronaut.’ And he didn’t. 

“He was not, however, altogether 
easy to deal with. He used to come to 
my rooms at midnight, and for hours 
he would walk backward and forward 
like a caged tiger. On arrival, he 
would announce that when he left my 
rooms he would commit suicide. So, 
in spite of getting sleepy, I did not 
like to turn him out. On one such 
evening, after an hour or two of 
dead silence, I said to him, ‘Wittgen- 
stein, are you thinking about logic 
or about your sins?’ ‘Both,’ he said, 
and then reverted to silence. . . . 

“He inherited a great fortune from 
his father, but he gave it away on the 
ground that money is only a nuisance 
to a philosopher. In order to earn his 
living, he became a village school- 
master at a little place called Tratten- 
bach, from which he wrote me un- 
happy letters saying, “The men of 
Trattenbach are wicked.’ I replied, 
‘All men are wicked.’ He rejoined, 
‘True, but the men of Trattenbach 
are more wicked than the men of any 
other place.’ I retorted that my logi- 
cal sense rebelled against such a 
statement, and there the matter rested 
until residence elsewhere enlarged his 
view as to the prevalence of sin. . . . 
I saw very little of him in his later 
years, but at the time when I knew 
him well he was immensely impres- 
sive, as he had fire and penetration 
and intellectual purity to a quite 
extraordinary degree.” 

I have abridged the sketch some- 
what for lack of space, and what I 
have left out is quite as vivid as what 
I have quoted. Yet, this is only a 
passing page in an essay innocuously 
entitled “Some Philosophical Con- 
tacts.” Of Russell himself it may be 
said that in his mid-80s he still keeps 
some of the wide-eyed innocence of 
a very bright and graceful child. 
There are few readers, I imagine, 
who will not be annoyed with him at 
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times; there will be even fewer ob- 
tuse or ungenerous enough not to be 
pleased with him much more often. 
He is no unworthy descendant of 
the great family whose name he 
bears, and he shows every sign of 
awareness of the pride in his heritage. 
Among the portraits in this book is 
one of his grandfather Lord John 
Russell, who was Queen Victoria’s 
Prime Minister from 1846 to 1852. 
Other ancestors of his have played 








their parts in English history as fay 
back at least as the 17th century. He 
may be likened in this respect to 
Henry Adams in our own country, 
Both inserted marks of intellectual 
punctuation into family annals pre. 
dominantly created by men of action, 
Like Adams, too, Russell testifies to 
a frustrated feeling of public respon. 
sibility because of his divorce from 
any position of power in the world of 
affairs. 





Entree to France 


As France Goes. 
By David Schoenbrun. 
Harper. 341 pp. $5.00. 


Since the war, France has been ac- 
quiring a number of candid friends 
who have written books dealing with 
her problems. The latest is David 
Schoenbrun, who for a number of 
years has functioned as CBS corres- 
pondent in Paris and, according to 
the jacket blurb, was “an on-the-spot 
observer of French news-in-the-mak- 
ing.” Schoenbrun’s observations in 
As France Goes are indeed very can- 
did, often caustic, but the spirit in 
which they are made reveals the 
author as a genuine and devoted 
friend of France. 

The book, in the main, deals with 
the political, economic and colonial 
problems confronting postwar France. 
What the author says has been said 
before, but not so brightly and so 
pungently, He possesses the rare gift 
of mingling the discussion of serious 
matters with well-told anecdotes il- 
lustrating French characteristics and 
attitudes. The result is a book pleas- 
ant and easy to read. 

Occasionally, Schoenbrun goes on 
excursions into history, and at times 
with unfortunate results, Lamartine 
was the Foreign Minister of the Sec- 
ond Republic, not the promoter of 
its “national workshops.” Bismarck 
was not a “protégé” of Louis Napo- 
leon. The Assembly, not Louis Napo- 
leon, “disfranchised some three mil- 
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lion workers.” The Parlements were} 
not “assemblies or councils” but 
judicial bodies. People did not dance 
in the streets of European capitals 
when Louis XVI was executed. And) 
Jaurés was not a Marxist. 

The value of the book derives fromy 
the author’s intimate knowledge of 
the present situation in France. He 
knows personally the leading public 
men, with whom he has been in 
frequent contact. He “was present” 
at an important conference. A lead: 
ing politician or diplomat “told me’} 
of his plans. He was “called in” for 
consultation on a matter of greal 
moment. He “participated” in the 
war in Indo-China. His judgment of 
French politicians is keen and sharp: 
Mendés-France is “a hard, bitter and 
angry man.” Poujade “combines thef 
worst features of Elvis Presley and 
Huey Long.” Queuille “excelled at 
doing nothing.” Faure was “more 
concerned about the way to do things 
than the need to get them done.” As 
Schoenbrun was an intelligent eye 
witness of historic events, his book 
may well become an “original source” 
to future historians. | 

In describing French _ politics, 
Schoenbrun inevitably deals with the 
multi-party system and ministerial 
instability. Without minimizing these 
evils, he notes that they do not re 
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sult in paralysis that inhibits decisive 
action, as so often charged. In a 
crucial situation, a “concentration” 
of like-minded political groups re- 
sults in the formation in Parliament 
of a solid bloc that puts through im- 
portant measures, decisively and ef- 
fectively. The Fourth Republic, 
writes Schoenbrun, “can boast of 
having taken . . . many historic de- 
. trying circum- 
stances,” e.g., NATO, the Coal and 
Steel Community, and the return of 
the Saar to Germany. At present, the 
Mollet Cabinet continues in office 
supported by three mutually hostile 
parties, the Catholic MRP, the Radi- 
cal Socialists, and the Socialists, who 
have been consolidated into a Center 
bloc by the pressures of a disloyal 
opposition, the Communists on the 
left and the semi-fascists on the right. 

The French economy is subjected 
to severe criticism by the author. 
Free enterprise in France, he asserts, 
is neither free nor enterprising. Low 
production in agriculture and indus- 
try, inefficient distribution, inequit- 
able taxation, high prices and low 
wages have created an economy in 
which “everything is geared to the 
survival of the least fit.” The chief 
victim is the worker, whose wages 
are low but who manages to eke out 
an existence because of the benefits 
derived from rent control and social 
services, Unlike Britain, France has 
done little to provide adequate hous- 
ing at low cost. “Underpaid, over- 
charged, heavily taxed and _ill- 
housed,” the infuriated worker votes 
Communist. 

However, all is not stagnant in 
France, Schoenbrun is careful to 
note the emergence of a modern sec- 
tor in the French economy, techno- 
logically as modern as some of the 
great industries in America. This 
sector includes such enterprises as 
railways, automobiles, steel and chem- 
icals, The modernizing of French in- 
dustry has been largely the work of 
Jean Monnet, an economic statesman 
in the great tradition of Colbert. If 
Schoenbrun’s book can be said to 
have a hero, he is Monnet, “a poet 
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who composes his odes in blueprints 
and columns of figures.” It was he 
who devised for France the Monnet 
Plan, which used Marshall Plan 
money to reorganize the basic indus- 
tries, What followed was the “mir- 
acle of French recovery,” evidenced 
by a great increase in agricultural 
and industrial production, a rise in 
real wages, and a high birth-rate, now 
even higher than in West Germany. 

Monnet is a man of great vision 
as well as a practical man of affairs. 
He regards the recovery of France, 
as well as that of Germany and 
Britain, as merely temporary. In his 
view, only an economic union of 
Western Europe would create a large 
and solid basis for continuous pros- 
perity. “Mister Europe,” as Schoen- 
brun calls Monnet, has been tireless 
in his efforts to create such a union. 
It was he who devised the plan for 
the Coal and Steel Community, of 
which for a time he was head. It 
was he again who was the chief archi- 
tect of Euratom and of the European 
Economic Community, now about to 
be adopted. If ever a United States 
of Western Europe becomes a real- 
ity, its George Washington will be 
Jean Monnet. 

In the section of the book deal- 


ing with the French colonies, Schoen- 
brun reveals himself as a bitter op- 
ponent of imperialism. The rebel- 
lion in Algeria he characterizes as 
“the last death agony of the French 
Empire.” All that France can ex- 
pect for the future is “a chance to 
maintain contacts, not colonies, in 
Africa.” In his view, the loss of the 
colonies will eventually _ benefit 
France, as the effort and capital now 
expended in the colonies will be used 
to develop more efficiently the rich 
natural resources of the homeland. 

Who can best profit from reading 
As France Goes? Not special stu- 
dents of France, to whom the book 
will reveal little. It will appeal to 
the new reading and traveling pub- 
lic, consisting of those who since the 
war have become seriously interested 
in the fate of Western Europe. Es- 
pecially do they want to understand 
France, America’s oldest friend, with- 
out whom no Europe, united or di- 
vided, is possible. Schoenbrun’s book 
deals only with what is on the sur- 
face, but what is on the surface is 
not necessarily superficial or decep- 
tive. And the author’s bright, per- 
sonal, epigrammatic style will hold 
the reader, The book has the virtues 
of its defects, 





Fleeing the MVD 


Empire of Fear. 
By Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov. 
Praeger. 351 pp. $5.00. 


AFTER Hungary, Poland and Ni- 
kita Khrushchev’s revelations about 
Stalin, it would seem that little could 
be added to the history of Soviet ter- 
rorism. Yet, Empire of Fear, because 
it is essentially a human document— 
naive in many respects and even un- 
consciously apologetic—sheds new 
light on hitherto obscure facets of 
Stalin’s and his successors’ rule by 
fear and torture. 

As former fairly high-ranking 
agents of the Soviet secret police, 
Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov are in 
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a position to disclose the ultimate 
fate of Rykov and Radek, the con- 
spiracy to murder Leon Trotsky, and 
the careers of Britain’s Oxford-bred 
traitors, Burgess and MacLean. 
Theirs, too, is the only intimate and 
detailed account of the last days of 
the fabulous Alexandra Kollontai, 
one of the few of Lenin’s close col- 
laborators who escaped Stalin’s exe- 
cution squads and apparently died in 
bed. 

There is no doubt, as the publisher 
claims, that Empire of Fear is a sear- 
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ing revelation of life in the Soviet 
bureaucracy, a treatise on Soviet spy- 
ing techniques, and a study in blunted 
moral sense and perverted ambition. 
But it is not so much the authors’ 
revelations that interest us as the 
human element, the personality of the 
Petrovs themselves. For there is in- 
creasing evidence that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions, 
of Petrovs in the satellites and the 
Soviet Union, and that, four decades 
after the Bolsheviks seized power, 
the “collective leaders” are beginning 
to learn that while fear can break 
man’s spirit it will not stifle forever 
his longing for human decency and 
freedom. 

“Flesh of revolutionary flesh” is 
what Trotsky once called the genera- 
tion of which the Petrovs are typical 
representatives. It was ostensibly for 
their sake—the children of the op- 
pressed workers and “peasants—that 
Lenin and his fellow-conspirators 
overthrew Kerensky’s democratic re- 
gime in 1917 and established the 
so-called dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. And Bolshevism, at least in its 
early idealistic period, was good to 
Vladimir and Evdokia and millions 
like them. It rescued them from pov- 
erty, misery and Tsarist oppression 
and gave them a place in the sun. 

Both children of poor peasants, the 
authors of Empire of Fear were 
drawn by the opportunities for edu- 
cation and advancement that the So- 
viet regime offered. What higher 
achievement can there be in a totali- 
tarian police state than to become a 
trusted and well-paid member of the 
secret police? And the Petrovs were 
successful enough to be posted as 
espionage agents in the Soviet Em- 
bassies in Sweden and Australia— 
assignments given only to the most 
reliable Communists. 

What, then, drove them in 1954 to 
desert the Soviet secret police and 
apply for refuge in Australia? Here 
is their answer: “What we have to 
describe is something far more dread- 
ful than a country of general pov- 
erty and shortages. It is a society 
which we see in clearer perspective 
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since we left it—a regime of univer- 
sal fear.” What made the Petrovs 
defect was not moral revulsion (since 
they themselves were among the mas- 
ters) or collapse of ideological con- 
viction but fear—the fear that, after 
the execution of their chief Lavrenti 


Beria, they too at long last 
liquidation or slave labor. 
Empire of Fear is an unusy 
honest book whose primary inten 
depends less on what it reveals thy 
on who does the revealing. It des 




















to be widely read. 





Opening Pandora’s Box | 


Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost. 
By Bertram D. Wolfe. 
Praeger. 322 pp. $3.95. 


BERTRAM WOLFE has given a mas- 
terly analysis of the content and 
meaning of Khrushchev’s “secret” 
speech of February 1956. Drawing 
upon his long and detailed study of 
the Bolshevik party, he has thrown 
much new light upon the changes 
which Stalin’s death or murder let 
loose in the life of the ruling Soviet 
party. Both his introduction and his 
running commentaries on the Khrush- 
chev speech are indispensable to the 
student of present-day Soviet politics. 

Wolfe bases his text on the sup- 
posedly “toned down” version which 
was published in the West in early 
June 1956, supplementing it with 


points which appeared earlier in the © 


Belgrade Borba and later in Il 
Quotidiano, Essential to the reader’s 
understanding are Wolfe’s vivid sum- 
maries of the political struggles, the 
planned purges, the ever-shifting ter- 
ror which Stalin exploited to achieve 
a monopoly of power over the Party 
machine and through it over the 
Soviet system at home and the Com- 
munist parties abroad. 

Why did the major downgrading of 
Stalin come only three years after he 
had disappeared from the scene? 
Wolfe makes shrewd conjectures to 
explain the vacillating attitude toward 
Stalin’s memory, the passing over of 
some of his anniversaries, the sud- 
denly revived appeals to his author- 
ity in support of Party discipline and 
He 
points out the ingenious manner in 
which Khrushchev’s speech casts a 
shadow on his present Presidium col- 


the primacy of heavy industry. 
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Wolfe re P® 


frains from joining in the popula ws 
parlor game’ of trying to identify ie 
“Stalinists” and “anti-Stalinists’ . 
within the top leadership. While thes ‘ 
members of the Presidium may di! ft 
verge in their estimates of the bea ™* 
domestic and foreign policies to foly, ©" 
low, they are all products of the ve 
Stalin system of rule and dedicated - 
to the pursuit of the same goals of of 
power at home and abroad. a 
Wolfe stresses the continuity from Th 
Stalin’s time of the widely advertised? 
“new” tactics of Soviet foreign pol “ 
icy. “Peaceful coexistence,” the “non-| 
yp | de 
inevitability of war,” “peaceful paths ch 
to socialism” are refurbished slogans € 
of Lenin’s and Stalin’s political ar * 
mory, as he demonstrates convince) s 
ingly, rather than representing a turn Ei 
by the Kremlin to a genuine and last 8 
ing accommodation with the free tie 
world. Finally, Wolfe has shown with ? 
great penetration the hollowness of a 
the new leaders’ attempt to counter: be 
pose Stalin to Lenin and to claim for Ty 
themselves the mantle of “true Lenin bi 
ism.” The basic goals and methods of a 
the Stalinist era were set by Lenin. 4 
Since an understanding of the back- % 
ground, experience and psychology of th 
the present Soviet leaders is a neces 
sity for every student of world af bh 
fairs, Bertram Wolfe’s penetrating | | 
analysis of Khrushchev’s speech and ti 
policies is bound to be read and dis h 
cussed widely. 
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_ with all the mannerisms and none of 
) the style or real passion of his idol, 
~ Hemingway. Although the movie pur- 
ports to be a profound and heart- 


rending examination of troubled race 
relationships in Kenya, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the activities of the 
Mau Mau, it is in reality just another 


ment. If we can’t have our Roman 
circuses, medieval torture chambers 
and public hangings, at least there is 
always M-G-M. 

The plot has to do with a couple 
of young men who are brought up al- 
most as brothers on a farm in Kenya. 
They love each other very much, but 
one day one brother discovers he is 
black and this does a certain in- 
definable something to their friend- 


| ship. So black brother goes off in a 


sulk and joins a secret society dedi- 
cated to slaughtering white brothers 
in a number of picturesque ways. 
Eventually, of course, white brother 
and black brother meet for a climac- 
tic and colorful machete session 
which culminates in the tragic dis- 
memberment of one brother. (I won’t 
spoil it by telling you which one.) 
The moral is that white man and 
black man must learn to live as broth- 
ers, that the Mau Mau is very naugh- 
ty because it is dedicated to violence, 
and violence, as we all know, is not 
the way to achieve real brotherhood. 

Rock Hudson almost succeeds in 
being believable as white brother, no 
mean achievement, and Sidney Poi- 
tier does as well as he can in the 
hopeless role of black brother. Dana 
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On SCREEN 


By William Murray 


M-G-M's Mau Mau; 


Note on Audiences 


Wynter supplies the cool love inter- 
est, and some good actors, including 
Wendy Hiller and Frederick O’Neal, 
do their best to puff some life into 
their hollow roles. Richard Brook’s 
script and direction are faithful to 
the spirit of the novel. 

I think what makes this kind of 
movie so reprehensible is that it mas- 
querades its real intent behind such 
a sickeningly pious exterior. For two 
hours we wallow in gore, grunt with 
the impact of each bone-crushing 
blow, revel in the mutilation of help- 
less women and children, and then 
emerge into the street, our ears ring- 
ing with all those pious phrases about 
loving our fellow man regardless of 
his creed or color. In ancient Rome, 
at least, there was audience partici- 
pation. If we can’t hope for that 
much, we must content ourselves with 
demanding a little less piety. More 
blood, boys, and less bushwah. 


N HER May 6 column Diana Tril- 

ling speculated on whether intel- 
lectuals go to the movies any more, 
and her thoughts on the subject set 
off a few of my own. I wonder, for 
instance, whether the intellectuals of 
Mrs. Trilling’s generation ever went 
to the movies. I doubt it, unless it 
was to feel noble at showings of 
Golden Boy and The Grapes of 
Wrath, but I could be wrong. In any 
case, if they went to the movies 
at all (and I’m referring, of course, 
to Hollywood movies), they went for 
escape, as a kind of breather between 
the innings of the real struggle being 
waged in the pages of Partisan Re- 
view. Movies were classified as enter- 
tainment, and you went to them 


without illusions and for emotional 
relief only. It was (and still is) tacitly 
assumed that no movie could be genu- 
inely and uncompromisingly artistic. 
Art always crept in through the back 
door—in the comedy of W. C. Fields 
and Harpo Marx, the personal mag- 
netism of Greta Garbo, the spectacu- 
lar directorial touches of von Stro- 
heim. But it was understood that the 
making of movies was a purely com- 
mercial proposition and that the only 
tragedy acceptable to the intellectual 
critic was that of the talented play- 
wright, actor or director corrupted 
and suffocated by easy gold. 

Today, however, the mass arts have 
become fashionable. What Gilbert 
Seldes started, the New School has 
finished, and we have been authorita- 
tively informed that there is no such 
thing as a bad movie: There are only 
good-bad movies. The intellectual 
personality-cult that began with Garbo 
has widened to include Joan Craw- 
ford and Judy Garland; it is now 
recognized that Chaplin is not only 
a great comic but a weighty philoso- 
pher as well; Westerns, with or with- 
out social messages, are grand; gang- 
ster movies, especially the old ones 
with Cagney, Robinson and Bogart, 
are hailed as masterpieces; and 
movies about monsters from Outer 
Space are recognized as stimulating 
and courageously experimental. There 
isn’t time to peruse Partisan Review 
any more because we're all too busy 
reading comic strips and going to 
baseball games. (I’ve often wondered 
if all those horn-rimmed glasses clus- 
tered behind third base make the 
pitcher nervous.) 

There are, of course, those people, 
mostly the enlightened members of 
the gray-flannel set, who will only go 
to foreign films. They’re not quite up 
to date, but are still happily unaware 
of it. Guinness and Olivier are their 
idols, but they’re even more pleased 
when the dialogue is in an exotic for- 
eign language they cannot understand 
and the screen so dark they can’t see 
what’s going on. And don’t forget: 
There’s coffee served in the lobby. 
Espresso, of course. 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 20 to 23, 1957 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist © ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist © MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet No. 3 in E-Flat' . : : ; : : ; : : ‘ : 5 . . ARRIAGA 
Quartet No. 3 ee ee ee 5 ep 6 es ts, QUINCY Ree 
Quartet in D, Opus 44, No. Bari " ; : , : : . ; A ; MENDELSSOHN 
FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
“Serenade” Quartet, Opus 3, No, 5 ; “ ; ; ‘ ; a ‘ ‘ : : . HAYDN 
“Dover Beach" for voice and string one pr MTR. AT ee ‘<a , . BARBER 
Two Songs, Opus 92 with viola. : ; . BRAHMS 
ROSE BAMPTON, MAX ARON OFF nid VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
Piano Quartet in A, Opus 26 Sec: ei, WA SS 


"With VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 22 — 2:00 P.M. 
Quintet in C ‘ .° ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ z 5 . e ‘ bi F . BOCCHERINI 
With WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3 F ‘ ‘ ; 4 ; 3 ; 3 : é ; : BEETHOVEN 


SATURDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 22 — 9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Introduzione, Aria and Presto ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : : : . é é MARCELLO 

Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda . ; ; : ‘ . MONTEVERDI 
With noe singers vail ieaiaend 

Serenade for Strings . ; i ‘ : : ‘ " , : : TSCHAIKOWSKY 

SUNDAY MORNING... JUNE 23 — 11:00 A.M. 

Quintet in D major % ‘ A 5 ‘ ‘ F : . : . . JOHANN PETER 
With LeROY FENSTERMACHER, Violist 

Quartet No, 2, in D : ; ; : : . ‘ : ‘ ‘ = ‘ BORODIN 

“Trout” Quintet, Opus Re tesrlack, ae re ee ae ee SCHUBERT 


With MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos © TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT © 7 EAST 15th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-7333 
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DEAR EDITOR 





LESSON LEARNED 


John Unterecker’s “Fiction in Paperbacks” 
(NL, May 6) contains a misstatement of fact. 
John Laskell, “hero” of Lionel Trilling’s novel 
1) The Middle of the Journey, had never been a 
Communist party member, though strongly at- 
tached to what he thought were its aims and 
principles. To some, this distinction may seem 
minor, but in the novel Laskell’s failure to 
actually join the party is of crucial significance. 

The book is a brilliant portrait of a 
psychological triangle, involving Laskell, his 
» fellow-traveling friends Arthur and Nancy 
H Crooms—whose illusionary faith he had once 


&. 
Pa 
* 
2 


~ shared—and Clifford Maxim, an ex-Communist 
> whose newly embraced vision dates back 
' several thousand years. If one theme can be 
‘said to predominate, it is that of choice and 
commitment. Laskell is psychologically unable 
to align himself with either of the two faiths 
j depicted. And that is precisely the point. Both 
) the ritualistic liberal and the ex-Communist 
' turned religious convert have passed the point 
"where choice and commitment are overly 
' relevant. But Laskell cannot settle into such a 
' comfortable niche; he possesses neither the 
dedication nor the will nor the conviction with 
y which the others are so abundantly endowed. 
For these and many other reasons, the label “ex- 
Communist,” within the meaning of the novel, is 
not only erroneous but clearly misleading. 
» As a former student of Mr. Unterecker, I 
‘hope he will accept this call to accuracy in 
the same spirit that I accepted his numerous 
pleas for correctness and precision. 







_ Chestertown, Md. Raymonp S. Hack 


LABOR 
In answer to Oscar Schnabel’s “Labor and 
" Inflation” (NL, May 6), I should like to point 
out that labor’s rank and file are not students 
of political economy or social idealists. For 
the most part they are concerned about their 
day-to-day interests: their jobs, their families, 
| the next payment on the house. Of course, there 
ate union leaders and a minority of the active 
members whose interests go further afield and 
they have supported such things as price con- 
trols, the formation of cooperatives, etc. 

I think Mr. Schnabel might use his energies 
to better advantage by addressing those who 
are still unorganized, the people who refuse to 
help. Similarly, he might point his sights at 
labor leaders like Dave Beck and James Hoffa; 
Victor and Walter Reuther are doing a good 
job, and if they are pushed too hard some- 
body might try to assassinate them again. 

Finally, some of us old-timers were crusaders: 
We lost our jobs, went to prison and even saw 
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Tre New LEApER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


some of our fellow workers murdered. Those 
of us who have lived through the struggle have 
become more practical; we learned in the 
school of hard knocks, and today we are still 
learning things about monopoly and inflation 
that Marx neglected to explain. What is needed, 
I think, is a little patience. 
Detroit JoHN PANZNER 

The writer of the above letter has been 
active in the organized labor movement for 
over half a century.—Eb. 


Oscar Schnabel’s abstract profundity in his 
“Labor and Inflation,” it seems to me, boils 
down to the following propositions: 

1. Pace-setting unions in big industries should 
call a halt to wage increases for their members. 

2. Those unions should fight inflation “by 
enforcing price reductions as a result of the 
increased productivity of their own industries.” 

Real-world trade unions—not Mr. Schnabel’s 
dream variety—bargain with companies on 
wages, hours and working conditions, not on 
the firms’ price structure. Furthermore, in the 
real-world, American economy most prices of 
key manufactured products are administered 
by the dominant price-leading firms. How 
unions can enforce price reductions, as Mr. 
Schnabel proposes, is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. Schnabel’s lecture to organized labor is 
directed to the wrong side. His suggestions 
remind me of the story about the pauper who 
tried to convince Rothschild of the wisdom 
of sharing the wealth. Rothschild reportedly 
told the pauper that he might have a point; 
he, Rothschild, would try to convince the 
paupers that they should share their wealth 
if the paupers would persuade Rothschild’s 
friends and associates to do the same. 

If Mr. Schnabel will persuade the price- 
leading dominant corporations to reduce their 
prices, I don’t think there will be any dif- 
ficulty in finding someone to persuade unions 
to “enforce” those price reductions. 
Hyattsville, Md. Nat GOLDFINGER 














Have one on us! 


A free copy of THE CALL 
will be sent to you on re- 
quest, featuring items of 
current interest to liberals 
and to Jews. Published by 
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billion-dollar garment center into a jungle. 


Even now, Congressional probers are un- 
earthing: more terrifying details of this 
gangland invasion! 


No threats, no pressure will preveat this; 
picture from being shown 
NOW...to as many people 
as possible! 


Playing in 85 theatres 
at once throughout 
this area! 





LETTER 
PEOPLE OF NEW YORK! 


“The Garment Jungle’’ tells the whole, hard truth about 
the racketeers who are trying to turn New York’s 
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Screen Play by DAVID GOODIS From His Original Novel 
Produced by LOUIS W. KELLMAN « Directed by PAUL WENDKOS 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


GREGORY PECK - LAUREN BACALL 


in“*DESIGNING WOMAN” 


Co-starring DOLORES GRAY 


Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI ¢ Produced by DORE SCHARY 
An M-G-M Picture in CinemaScope and Metrocolor 












(jams ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“Mustcana aon Brilliant new 
revue... with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, Choral Ensemble ... Symphony 
Orchestra. 










DON'T FORGET THE HUNGARIAN RED CROSS FUND 
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AT NEVINS 9350 


“ABANDON SHIP’’ 
with Mai Zetterling « Lloyd Nolan 


plus “The Shadow on the Window” 
PHIL CAREY JOHN BARRYMORE. dr. 
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AFTER YEARS OF WORK, the doorway to literary success 
A finally opened. She managed to get her novel, 
Moods, published. 

It promptly flopped. 

Undaunted, she wrote a second novel, which in- 
stantly turned out to be the rage of 1869. Businessmen, 
lawyers, housewives, everybody read and talked about 
Little Women. 

Fortune had finally smiled on Louisa May Alcott: 
Twenty years had passed between her first writings and 
Little Women—years of privation, struggle, pain. She 
had worked as a maid, as a paid companion, had nearly 
lost her life as a Civil War nurse, had once come close 
to suicide. . 

Now world-famous, her family secure, she would 
write many more books. And people would love them. 


PART OF. EVERY AMEREGAN’S SAYINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S, Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





“Thave had lots of troubles” 


For, as she said, “‘I have had lots of troubles; so I write 
jolly tales.” ia 


In those words, spoke the kind of unvarnished'cour- 
age without which this country would be a far poorer 
place. Poorer not only by Louisa May Alcott’s stories, 
but by the accomplishments of millions. For it is human 
courage and character that have made America wealthy : 
and strong. And have made America’s Savings Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. 


170 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds— 
back them with a guarantee unmatched by any other 
form of saving. Your principal guaranteed safe to any 
amount—your interest guaranteed sure—by the great- 
est nation’ on earth. If you want real security, buy 
Bons. Get them at your bank or through the:Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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No “professional 
silence”’ 
from them... 


From every part of the globe come 
fragmentary reports—scientists ar- 
gue, politicians debate or evade, the 
rest of us are left in worried con- 
fusion about the fate of ourselves 
and our children. What are the real 
facts about radiation? How much 
do scientists know? HOW MUCH 
HAVE WE BEEN TOLD? 


Here are the answers, in “a book 
by men who know what they are 
talking about and who pull no 
punches. --- The public will be 
shocked to know what has been 
going on under the shelter of pro- 
fessional silence,” says Nobe 
Prize-winner, Dr. H. J. Muller. 


Do you REALLY know whether 
H-bomb tests are harming you? 
How might they affect your children 
and their children? How badly do 
X-rays and radium affect your 
health? What are the hazards pro- 
duced by radiation in everyday life? 


The most authoritative answers, and 
the most reliable conclusions, are 
presented in this wide-ranging and 
startling report. It gives the general 
public the first definitive, unbiased 
picture of the radiation peril and 
how to deal with it. $3.95 


B RADIATION 


W hat It Is and 
How It Affects You 


By Dr. Jack Schubert 
and Dr. Ralph E. Lapp 


At all booksellers 
625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 


Published May 24th 
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